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MISSOURI READING BOOKS: 


BY 


Missouri's Most Distinguished Educator, 
DR. WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of the St. Louis Public Schools. 


Where aopaw New Readers are used in Mio. 











MEXICO, 
MACON, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
KIRKSVILLE, 
BOONVILLE, 
LOUISIANA, 
CLARKSVILLE, 
JOPLIN, 

WEST JOPLIN, 
GRANBY, 

MINE LA MOTTE, 
PEIRCE CITY, 
CASSVILLE, 
FORSYTHE, 
FRUITLAND, 
STEW ARTSVILLE, 
LANCASTER, 
BOWLING GREEN, 
WASHINGTON, 
LINNEUS, 
CHARLESTON, 





COLUMBIA, 
UNIONVILLE, 
CALIFORNIA, 
OSBORN, 
NEWTONIA, 
MILAN, 
COMMERCE, 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, 


GREENFIELD, 
KINGSTON, 
LA GRANGE, 


FREDERICKTOWN, 


BROWNSVILLE, 
MONROE CITY, 
WEBB CITY, 
KNOB NOSTER, 
KEYTESVILLE, 
LINN, 


HARRISONVILLE, 
STE. GENEVIEVE, 








SHELBYVILLE, 
LUTESVILLE, 
MARBLE HILL, 
GLENWOOD, 
BOLIVAR, 
ST. MARY, 
BUCKLIN, 
MARSHFIELD, 
ALEXANDRIA, 
ASHLEY, 
CENTRE TOWN, 
MORLEY, 
EAST LINN, 
ROCKPORT, 
LIVONIA, 
WEBSTER GROVE, 
WARRENTON, 
ASH GROVE, 
GALENA, 
STOCKTON, 
MEMPHIS, and One Hundred Other 
Towns, besides 1,000 District Schools. 














Nearly every County Commissioner and Supt. of Public Schools in 
Mo. recommend Appletons’ Series. Apply to 


L. S. HOLDEN, Agent, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 





The Best Books 
At Creatly Reduced Prices 


—FOR— 


introduction and Exchange. 


eee id Ex. 

Pri Price. 
New Graded Reader, No. 1.......... $0.1 15 $0.10 
New Graded Reader, No. 2........... A 15 
New Graded Reader, No. 3.......... -33 -20 
New Graded Reader, 3g . bbenbacian’ 42 25 


New Graded Reader, No.5.......... -71 J 
Swinton’s W ord-Frimer, (Speier) 13 -09 
Swinton’s Word-B 15 . 
Robinson’ ~ +e Book "Arithmetic . -29 -20 
te Arithmetic. . 83 -50 
Swinton’s cer Geography. -60 40 
Swinton’s Complete Geography..... . 1.00 15 





Kerl’s Language Lessons............. +27 -20 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar.... .60 43 
Swinton’s Condensed U.S. History.. .75 .55 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 
ee eae 60 45 


Gray’s How Plants Grow, (Botany).. .67 150 
Webster’s Psimary Dictionary Sennen 4 on 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary . 1.45 
Spencerian Copy Books, Common 
era 
Spencerian ae, Books, Shorter 
Course, per co DY w+ sess sees er eens 
Bryant & Stratton’ 8 Common School 
Re niesssauk boessvaxsoe -67 -50 
Full Descriptive and Introductory Catalogues 
of all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which you 
may favor us will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 
iVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 
Publishers American Educational Series. 
Address: 
JOHN C. ELLIS, General Agent, 
612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetio, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Svencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series 
Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetios; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy. Books. 
ia SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 





ROBERT s. DAVIS. & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded ‘Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information ps + wold the publishers, or 
1i-10 S.E. ew Keokuk, lowa. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories und Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in En — 

Hutchison’s Physiolog Hygiene; 

ow ane 8 m Fingliah Orthogra- 
phy, &&. D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

1l-10c eom 46 ey St., heen 


RTIST’S Manual of oil and oe color 


painting, yo drawing, &., Guide 
to Authorship, 50, Phono; hic hle Handbook 2. 
4 “oy or ‘by mai BY & 


, 119 Nassau street. N. cae “ps 41 


$72 A WEEK. 912 tow: at home eine 
made. Costly outiitfree. Address 
ll-2 13-5 TRUE & OO., Augusta, Maine. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Eoon- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusu, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


meee tr 2. } » Coll, Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; seheneiace very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business —_—. as each scholar selects. (It 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, mall them this 
ournal. 11-7 12-7 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 














Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses or Stupy: 


a Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


ii. whe wig ae Chemist. 

IV. wie os wie Eng’r of Mines. 

& ot sie: + Architect. 

VI. sd et sie Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 

coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
Ds» Chancellor. Tuition free to all. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
— cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Chairman of Manager. 
Thirteen om out of fourteen passed the ex- 
amination at Harvard College this year. Tui- 
tion, $100 a year. Board, $350. A new circu- 
lar just feomed. yey | for information 1o 
— WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 
2- 


CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 
W.S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo 

1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Co)- 
- es, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 

all grades, and Families. 

mn Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
who seek Positions. 

8. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools, and aids Parents in selecting good 
schools. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 
No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 

Recommended by highest educational authori- 
ties in all parts of the country. School officers 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 
Teachers seeking positions should send stamp 
for = form. Mention this paper. 





1 0, 000 NAMES of residents wanted. For 
25 names and 25 cents we will send 
you . fine silk handkerchief, every thread silk, 
regular price, $1 00. @G. W. Foster & Co. 
125 Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





choice selections for Elocutionists 
oy School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
aC &CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 


$66 a wok in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
Co.,. Portland. Maine. 11-2 13-5 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
NN. cute auen pak WOSGkesiabesEW SaurEsA rhs 50 
Lectures ........ brie en Vaenddoipawesbien sed 1 00 
Common School Edition.................... $1 50 
Counting House Edition....... Swedensuvenese 3 00 
UD adenbscunpads dada vannnsee¥eesn keaes 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- | - 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price | 


—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 





8-9  209N.,Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Me. 


Just Published. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


The long continued popularity of McGUF- 
FEY'S READERS is sufficient evidence of their 
positive merits. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision, 
the following may be enumerated: 

1. Adaptation to modern methods of teaching 
reading. 

2. Introduction of the most familiar system of 
diacritical marks. 

8. Carefully engraved script lessons are intro- 
duced. 

4. The gradation of the series has been care- 


schools of to-day. 

5. A substantial increase has been made in the 
amount of matter in the series. 

6. Many new lessons substituted for those for- 
merly used. 

7. Illustrations increased to double the num- 
ber in former editions: all are new, and were 
drawn and engraved expressly for this series. 

8. Typography, printing and binding materi- 
ally improved. 


Prices of McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Exc. Sample Copy 
and Introduc. 


OL errr $.10 $.13 
Second Reader... a a 25 
Third Reader .. 25 35 
Fourth Reader. . 30 -42- 
oy a 43 60 





**McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers,’’ as here- 
tofore published, will be continued in publica- 
tion. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
| PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 








BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D »ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 














ke Call the attention of your 
friends to page 16 of this issue. 4} 


to er day at home. Suet worth 
5° $20 ta tree. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 12-4 13-5 


ORGAN 


Great bargains. 





retail price $230 yo $65. Pi- 
anos retail rice, $510, only $135. 
BEATTY ° Washington, N.J. 











THACHERS, 


You can make $25 to $100 very easily, in genu- 
ine educational work—that is, you can ‘‘do good 
and make money.’’ 


The Scholar's Companion 


is a eplendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will 
be taken by every family. 


it will interest your school amazingly. 
ye We are geing to have 
100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are going to pay those who get them for 
}us. Send ten cents for samples and particulars. 
| 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 


17 Warren Street, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated ae sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin 





12-10 11-9 





fully adjusted to meet the requirements of the? 


W OODLANDS$:2 $50: dz, 


LATEST! 


Jansen, McC lurg 
BEST ‘ee &Co., Chicago 
traub. CHOES 


fer Gohon Singing Book 
By S. W. 
12-3 13-2 


LAST CHANCE! 





School Desks 


Will not be sold again soon—perfect 
desks—for the small sum of 


$1.50! 


Iron has advanced in price over 


40 Per Cent, 


inthe last sixty days—lumber near- 
ly as much—but the Excelsior School 
Furniture Manufacturing Company 
failed, and the stock had to be sold. 

We bought all the desks on hand 
in St. Louis, of 
M. F. 


this stock 


the receiver, Mr. 
Thompson, and as long as 


lasts, we are going to 


give our friends and customers the 
benefit of it. 


See last page of the JourNat. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to ‘0 St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

xPrElegant Drawihg-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wPrBaggage checked to all important points 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
*J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
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ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 





WE admit the article of our friend 
who believes in an “ educational qual- 
ification ” as a test for voting. 

We know a number of women who 
can read and write who are not yet 
allowed to vote! 





We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
Tespondents. 








Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. 

The “Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation” will be held in Little Rock 
on the 29th, 30th and 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1879. The teachers of Missouri 
are invited to attend and take part in 
the proceedings. An effort will be 
made to obtain reduced fare on the 
railroads. We desire to meet the 
educational officers and teachers of 
neighboring States, and to make the 
occasion of general interest to the 
States represented. This invitation 
is also extended to the officers and 
teachers of Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Texas and Louisiana. 

R. H. PARHAM, Jr., 
Pres. Ark. State Teachers’ Asso’n. 





S. E. Missouri Teachers’ Association. 

The next meeting of this Associa- 
tion will be held in Charleston, De- 
cember 29, 30 and 31, 1879. A full 
programme for the three days and 
nights is made, and- will be sent out 
in afew days. Many of the subjects 
to be presented are vital and will in- 
terest all. A convention of School 
Commissioners will be held on the 
afternoon of the 30th. This will be 
an important and valuable feature of 
the meeting. 

Dr. Shannon, State Superintendent, 
will address the convention and citi- 
zens in the evening of the second day. 
Let all attend.—Committee. 





Dip you know that this year’s wheat 
harvest amounts to over 420,000,000 
bushels ? 

That sixty days ago it was worth 
85 to 90 cents ? 

That it is now worth $1 20? 

We think that it will go to $1 40. 

Do you realize the fact that whether 
the farmers hold this grain or not, 
and much of it they still hold, the 
men who do hold it have had over 
$80,000,000 added to the market value 
of their wheat in the last two months? 

Do you talk, these things over and 
show the real substantial basis of the 
present prosperity, with school offi- 
cers? . 

We hope so. 

Circulate these facts by the printed 
page, among those who talk about re- 
ducing teachers’ wages. 





ONE or two more facts bearing up- 
on this point will be welcome, we 
trust. 

Since August Indian corn has gone 
up from 33 cents to 41 cents. 

This is 8 cents on every bushel, and 
the country probably produces this 
year 1,400,000,000 bushels. 

It does not follow that the country 
is $100,000,000 richer, but the men 
who owned this corn in August have 
had this sum added to the value of 
their property. 

Does this look as though teachers’ 
wages should be reduced ? 

Does this look as though we ought 
to curtail the course of study ? 

Can we afford to limit or hinder 
the education of the children ? 





WHEN you hear people talk about 
being poor—about the cost of schools 
—about not being able to pay the 
best price for teachers, and so secure 
the best teachers, give them another 
fact or two like this: 

Last year the United States pro- 
duced 2,500,000 tons of pig-iron, the 
production this year will not fall 
short of 3,000,000 tons, and every ton 
of it is worth from $7 to $10 a ton 
more than was the iron made last 
year. 

Five hundred thousand tons at $10 
more, or about fifty per cent more per 
ton means a very substantial increase 
in the veal wealth of the people. 





ANOTHER fact that ought to go into 
the educational columns of the local 
papers is this: 

The rise in the price of iron and 
grain is supplemented by an actual 
increase in production, which prom- 
ises to be 28 per cent oyer the average 
for the last ten years. 

This advance both in price and 
production is still farther supple- 
mented in its influence on the national 
balance of trade by an increased for- 
eign demand. 

The land has produced more, the 
farmers get more per bushel for what 
they harvest and the country is send- 
ing abroad more and getting a higher 
price for it. 

Don’t let us have any more cutting 
down of wages—any more talk about 
being too poor to educate the children. 

Circulate the printed page, 





Wirn the profoundest feeling of 
grief and sense of both personal and 
public loss, we announce the death 
of President Bernard Mallon of the 
Sam Houston Normal Sehool, at 
Huntsville, Texas. 

The inauguration ceremonies, and 
his own admirable address on that 
occasion, were scarcely in type, be- 
fore the news of his death reached us. 

To his associates, and to the peo- 
ple of Texas who gave him such 
cordial welcome in his new field, we 
give our tenderest sympathies. 

We understand Prof. H, H. Smith 
of Houston, has been tendered and 
has accepted the position of Principal, 
so that the good work will be carried 
forward without interruption. 

We have as yet no further partic- 
ulars. 








Dr. Wo. T. Harris, in his review 
of ‘The Great Speeches and Ora- 
tions of Daniel Webster,” introdu- 
ces that wonderful passage from the 
argument on the trial of Knapp for 
the murder of White. 

Every school child ought to read 
and re-read that passage. 

Put it into the columns 
local newspapers. 


of the 





Scuoot Statistics from General 
Eaton’s Report will present food for 
reflection. 








Ir any one desires to know what 
our teachers are doing for the public, 
let them read Dr. Harris’ answer on 
page 4. 





Tuat “Word with ‘l'ax-payers,” 
we hope will find a lodgement in the 
columns of the local papers. 

Nothing like the “printed page” to 
elucidate facts. 








Every sentence of President Bald- 
win’s article on “School Manage- 
ment,” page 7, rings like a clarion 
note. 

Adjustment is everywhere needed, 
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WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 





SCHOOL officer of much more 

than average intelligence asked 
us the other day the question at the 
head of this article. 

What are our teachers doing? 

We put the following article into 
his hands as an answer—and he con- 
fessed after reading it that he was 
satisfied. Would it not be well to 
have it published in part in the col- 
umns of the loca) papers? 

If the people who pay the taxes and 
the school officers were kept fully in- 
formed of the work done in the schools 
by wur teachers we should have 
thousands of enthusiastic supporters 
where, for lack of this information, 
we now have not only lack of interest 
but fault-finding and opposition. 

A good school not only trains to 
habite of cheerful and prompt obedi- 
ence, but to industry and economy 
and truthfulness and forbearance. 

Our teachers in addition to al] this 
put the pupils in possession of the 
keys which unlock all the hidden se- 
crets of .the universe. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Superintend- 
ent of the St. Louis Schools, says: 
“The pupil who is taught how to 
master the five elementary branches 
is at the same time taught to master 
all branches of human learning ’’— 
and this is just tae work in which 
every one of the two hundred and 
fifty thousand teachers in the United 
States is engaged. 

This mastery of the mind gives us 
the mastery over the realms of na- 
ture as well,and makes poss ble all 
communication between man and 
man. 

The tools of thought by which this 
is done are: 

I. Reading and Writing. 

Li. Arithmetic. 

Ill. Geography. 

IV. Grammar. 

V. History. 

By the first of these, 
BY READING, 

the pupil issues forth from the cir- 
cumscribed life of the senses in which 
he is confined, and finds himself in 
the community of the world at large, 
so far as his language extends. He is 
not limited by space; for the printed 
page of the text-book and the news- 
paper gives him a survey of the life 
of the globe. He is not limited by 
time; for the libraries open their 
doors and he associates with, and lis- 
tens to, Socrates and Plate, Confucius 
and Zoroaster, and no empty gossip 
escape from these lips! Faint echoes 
come down to him from the Chaldean 
oracles, and the Phenician or Cushite 
civilization—most ancient of all. Not 
merely this: he can WRITE HIS OWN 
THOUGHT and thus be present to oth- 
ers far separated in time and space. 
This branch is the alphabet of all 
others, and leads to them. 

By the second of these studies, 

ARITHMETIC, 
he becomes measurer of numerical 
quantity, and masters the practical 
side of life in the way of exchange. 
The exchange of thoughts and ideas 
through reading and writing, is ex- 


ability to exchange food, clothing and 
shelter. 

By the study of the third subject, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

he comes to a realization of his rela- 
tion to the world. He contributes of 
what he earns or produces to the 
world and receives from it, through 
commerce. The world through this 
relation is all a part of the patrimony 
of each individual. His farm, trade 
or profession furnishes him certain 
things through the mediation of cer- 


whole world. Every civilized man is 
interested in the cotton crop of Geor- 
gia and Texas, and in the corn and 
wheat crop of Illinois, or the iron 
crop of Missouri, and in the manufac- 
tures of England and Massachusetts, 
just as really, though not so vitally, 
as the farmer of Texas, the miner of 
Missouri, the manufacturer of Man- 
chester or Lowell. Thus geography 
becomes not only one of the most im- 
portant but an indispensable branch 
of education. Not one State alone— 
ized world contributes food and 
clothing. 
GRAMMAR. 

Grammar gives to the pupil a know!- 
edge of the formation of language 
and exhibits the stages by which pure 
intellect becomes master of itself. 
The profound analysis and superior 
grasp of thought which grammar 
gives, as compar.d with mathematics 
and physical sciences for example, has 
long been noticed by educators. It is 
emphatically a cultwre study. It 
marks the educated man from the 
illiterate; the former uses language 
with conscious skill, the latter with- 


out it. 
HISTORY. 


History initiates the learner into 





not the United States—but the civil-! 





tended by arithmetic to a practical! The number in daily attendance is 


4,919,408. 
Where are the more than 9,000,000 
| who are out of school ? 


| What are they doing? 


In this country, where every voter 
is liable to become a law-maker, we 
|have, in addition to the millions of 
freed men and white men who car 
neither read nor write, another army 


| of over 9,000,000 growing up without 


| school training. 
| No wonder we have “‘strikes.”’ No 


| wonder we have poor legislation; no 


tain activities; so likewise does the | wonder capital is not only afraid, but 


| that it is paralyzed; no wonder-we 
| have “tramps!” 

| No wonder we have taxation of 
property out of all proportion to its 
earnings and income. 

What else could be expected from 
such a condition of things as this 
eighth annual report of the Commis- 
| sioner of Education reveals ? 
| It will pay to look it over carefully. 

scl a at AE ees 

A WORD WITH TAX PAYERS, 
UR schools are not expensive. 
Non-resident tax-payers contrib- 
| ute largely toward defraying the cost, 
}as they should do. 

| Asa question of political economy 
| it is cheaper to educate the commun- 


|ity than to be taxed to support them 
| as paupers or to punish criminals. 
Property pays the cost of and the 
|enormous burden of expense of crim- 
|inal prosecution. Now then this ques- 
| tion cannot be put off: 
| Shall we educate and save the young 
or be taxed to punish and provide for 
| the adults? 
We must do one or the other. If 
the young are saved from ignorance, 
|from idleness of mind during the 
years of school age; if the young are 
|saved from the company of loafers 


| 








| 


his past. existence, as well as the past) and bar-room loungers, from the vile 
existence of the race, in the same | influence of bar-rooms and viler dens ; 
sense as geography into his outside| if they are saved from the brutal ani- 
(and out of sight) existence. For the |™alism of the prize-ring and the pro- 
precedent conditions of the individual | fessional gambler, from the cold- 
belong to and are a part of his actual /blooded and calculating ferocity of 


present existence. 

This is the real philosophy of edu- 
cation—the real and substantial work 
our teachers are doing, and we waut 
the people to understand it, and we 
want the teachers to be able to ex- 
plain it, and state it. 


A VALUABLE DOCUMENT. 
HE eighth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education comes 
to us a little late, but it is a very val- 
uable document, 

It isa volume revealing to the stu- 
dent of political economy a condition 
of things which we should think 
would move every State Legislature, 
as well as the Congress of the United 
States, to take such immediate and 
decisive steps, each within its own 
jurisdiction, as would insure a com- 
mou school education and training to 
the vast multitude that are now grow- 
ing up in ignorance and crime. 

The Commissioner reports the 
schoo] population of 38 States to be 
14,227,784, 








|the human tigers who look for the 
|innocent and confiding to prey on 
}them in body and soul; if they are 
|saved from the terrible career of liv- 
|ing by their wits, which is fleecing 
| others in their folly ; if they are saved 
}as honest men, as intelligent beings, 
;as honorable citizens, as active pro- 
| ducers or contributors to the public 
| welfare, we have done the very best 
thing. 
| If the schools are neglected, the 
|teachers unfit and unworthy; the 
ischolars unruly, untrained and vi- 
}cious; the school years wasted and 
| demoralized; the parents careless, em- 
| bittered, quarrelsome, then the young 
|are lost to industry, intelligence and 
goodness. 

Mr. Tax-payer, you can take your 
| choice between good citizens or bad 
ones—how bad and corrupt, and mis- 
|chievous and crimiual, it cannot be 
| told till their race is run and ended— 
| ended in the hovel, the grog-shop, the 
| poor-house, the jail, the prison or the 
| gallows. 


| Take your choice. Do all in your 





power to make good schools. by em. 
ploying and sustaining the best teach. 
ers. Then you will reap a hundred. 
fold, and all of it a welcome harvest: 
and the older your well-trained chil. 
dren grow, the greater blessing they 
are to all the neighbors and the com- 
munity ; honest and earnest, earning 
their living and paying their debts, 
enriching the farm, enlivening the 
workshop, exchanging the crops, and 
enhancing all the forces of light, 
truth and geodness. Had we not 
better save the young? We educate 
them only once, and the job is done, 

But if we let them perish in mind 
and rot in soul, we have it to pay for 
over and over and over again for 
twenty, or thirty, or forty, or fifty 
years, till the aged pauper, the life. 
long drunkard, the hoary-headed 
criminal, after a thousand arrests and 
a hundred imprisonments, and num- 
berless expenses, in alms-house, court- 
room, or penitentiary, goes at last to 
his gloomy grave, or his dreadful eter- 
nity, and then you stop paying for 
him. 

Mr. Tax-payer, do you know when 
you make a good bargain? 

When you get an excellent citizen, 





and pay once only, you get not only 
your money’s worth, but much more} 
because it is at compound interest, 
accumulating faster than any ten o 
twelve per cent; a sound, first-class 
article, like a healthy young animal 
in the line of stock, the value doubling 
or trebling. 

When you rear a loafer, or a vil- 
lain, you get no “ value received ”’ the 
first time, but have to keep on paying 
good money for nothing ; for nothing 
except a mere hulk of a man—a rot- 
ten hulk; a sheer incubus at best, 








more likely a pest. 
Which bargain will you have ? 
What will you do; educate or pun- 
ish? 


GOOD ADVICE. 


HE Springfield Republican, in 

discussing the question of the in- 
fluence of what school children read, 
says: 

Teachers should talk with their 
scholars and find out what they are 
reading. It may be wise sometimes 
to read with them the very books 
that they have unwisely chosen and 
show thein how trashy and unnatural 
are their pictures of life and how poor 
their style, and so turn their pupil 
into critics. It is well for the teach- 
ers to be in friendly league with li- 
brarians. They might become them 
selves assistant librarians, making 0! 
their school-rooms temporary depos 
itories of certain books, to be lent and 
returned under their own supervisiol 
and changed from time to time. 
Where country schools cannot take 
advantage of large libraries, there 
should be a book-case in every schoo!- 
house, provided with certain perma- 
nent reference-books and, in addition, 
new and transient books which might 
be changed and exchanged. Whel 
once this new field of schoo] educa, 
tion is fairly opened and discussed 
practical methods will suggest them, 
selves of the greatest value. 
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In accomplishing this most desira- 
ble end of 
: , SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
—the training for self-education, 
public libraries are important factors. 
In the first place their librarians and 
assistant librarians should recognize 
and accept their own position as ed- 
ucators, and this by being well in- 
formed as to the uses and general 
character and contents of books, and 
their adaptations to interest and in- 
struct various classes of readers ; and 
then by being easy to get at, and 
mingling freely with the readers, giv- 


5 ing the library a kindly air of hospi- 


tality. Well, says the Worcester 
librarian, Mr. Green, “few pleasures 
are comparable with that of associa- 
ting with curious and vigorous young 
minds and of aiding them in realizing 
their ideals” —in other words, to edu- 
cate themselves. 
; acai 
HELP AT HOME, 

HE inner world of the human 

soul and that of the human mind 
are the field of perpetual conflict of 
forces—the field where all the gifts of 
nature are designed by the Creator to 
be duly cultivated into symmetry and 
power. 

These gifts of nature are the objects 
of many influences, and are cultivated 
with widely different degrees of skill 
and effect, as well as with very differ- 
ent aims and means. Home and 
school co-operate or counteract one 
another; school mates and playmates 
help or hinder the culture; parents 
and relatives and friends and acquaint- 
ances may push on the work by wise 
design, and by mere accident, or may 
push it back by neglect, by ridicule, 
by coldness, by opposition and by 
other means. 

The culture of any one mind is, 
therefore, no simple and obvious re- 
sult, but a compound and intricate 
matter—a result out of forces not 
always traceable and calculable. Mind 
is not subject to the laws of mechan- 
ism; it has elements of aberration 
like the planets. 

Since these things are so the mind 
needs the union and effective co- 
operation of all available factors to 
promote its culture. 

Consider simply the home as the 
best friend of the school or the worst 
enemy, for the range is between those 
remote extremes. 

Specify some of the most important 
habits in which the young should be 
constantly trained till habit becomes 
second nature—for instance: the phys- 
ical habit of personal cleanliness and 
heatness, of quietness and proper si- 
lence; of order and promptness; of 
energy and power ;—the mental hab- 
its of close attention and observation ; 
of comparison and deduction; of rea- 
soning and generalizing; of remem- 
brance and recollection; of imagina- 
tion— 

Wherever the home is under the 
heavenly inspiration of intelligent, 
affectionate and Christian parents, 
these habits are carefully formed year 
after year in perfect harmony with 





the finest ideal of the best school, and 
it facilitates immensely the teacher’s 
work in every way. 

But, on the contrary, when the 
home is the lethargic or the caustic an- 
tagonist of the school work, a very 
large per cent of vantage ground is 
lost and is to be won preliminary to 
asolid foundation. Six hours in the 
school-room crushed, scattered, blown 
to atoms by eighteen hours at home 
and by savage instincts. 

Trustees, parents, guardians, do all 
you can to train your children well. 





SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

NDER this head the Commis- 
sioner of Education reports that 
the total school population in States 
and Territories for 1877 is 14,227,748; 
the total enrollment in public schools, 
8,954,478; and the average daily at- 
tendance, 4,919,408. Seven States and 
six Territories do not report the item 

of average daily attendance. 

TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in public schools in the States 
and Territories (Idaho alone not re- 
porting) is 259,296. Im the cities av- 
erage monthly salaries are: men, 
$108.20; women, $34.93. All the 
States and Territories, except Flori- 
da, Georgia, New York, Oregon, Da- 
kota, Idaho, and Utah, repcrt the 
average salary of teachers per month. 
This item ranges, for men, $22.65 in 
Alabama to $112.63 in Nevada; and 
for women, from $21.60 in Vermont 
to $85.20in Nevada. Alabama, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Indian Territory re- 
port the same average for both sexes. 
The great difference in the salaries of 
male and female teachers is in Arizo- 
na, where the average of the former 
is $100, and for the latter $50. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

The total annual school income, as 
reported for all States and Territo- 
ries, excepting Wyoming, is $86,866,- 
162; the total expenditure, Wyoming 
included, $80,233,458. The total esti- 
mated real value of sites, buildings, 
and all other school property for 25 
States, 2 Territories and the Cherokee 
tribe of Indian Territory, is $139,217,- 
607. 

The expenditure in the year per 
capita of pupils enrolled in public 
schools, 24 States and 5 Territories re- 
porting, ranges from $1.39 in North 
Carolina to $35.76 in the Cherokee 
tribe, Indian Territory. 

GENERALIZATION. 


From the statistical summary, gen- 
eralized without reference to States, 
it appears that the school population 
is, for 38 States, 14,093,778, for 9 Ter- 
ritories, 133,970; the number enrolled 
in public schools is, for 38 States, 
8,881,848, for 10 Territories, 72,630; 
the number in daily attendance is, for 
31 States, 4,886,289, for 4 Territories, 
33,119; the number of pupils in pri- 
vate schools is, for 12 States, 203,081, 
for 4 Territories, 6,088 ; the total num- 
ber of teachers in 37 States is 257,454, 
and in 9 Territories, 1,842; the num- 
ber. of, male, teachers in 33, States is 


male teachers in 9 Territories, 706; 
female teachers, 986; the public school 


income for 37 States is $85,959,864, and 
for 9 Territories, $906,298; the public 


school expenditure for 37 States is 
$79,261,114, and for 8 Territories, 
$982,344; the permanent school fund 


for 26 States is $100,127,865, aud for 2 


Territories, $2,106,961. 


~~ 


WINTER CAMPAIGN IN MISSOURI. 








ISSOURL is ripe for a grand 
forward movement. It is a 
financial, political and social necessity 
that Missouri shall be placed iu the 
front rank of educational States. How 
can this be done? : 
1. Utilize the Press. Almost with- 
out exception, our editorial brother- 


hood are zealous friends ot popular 


education. In every issue of every 
paper in the State there should be 
one or more strong educational col- 
umns. Teachers and friends of educa- 
tion may in this way mould public 
sentiment and educate the people. 
You are the man; don’t wait for 
others. 

2. Organize Township Institutes. 
These not only call into action all the 
teachers, but also reach each com- 
munity. The people and the teachers 
are brought together. All learn that 
education is a co-operative work. 


4. Organize a Course of Educa- 


tional Lectures. During the winter 


from four to six stirring educational 


lectures should be given in every 
school district in the State. Press in- 
to the service ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, farmers; inquire 


who has power to interest and ele- 


vate. 
4. Work up a Public Sentiment 


that will Demand a Good School 
It is a burning shame that our 


Law. 
great State should be repressed and 
kept back by the thing of “shreds and 
patches ”’ that we call our school law. 


In every county we have brave and 
self-sacrificing men and women emi- 
nently qualified to lead in this revolu- 
tionary work. There is every incen- 
The highest good of 
Let there be no 
delay or half-hearted work. You, 
reader, are called and sent to do your 


tiveto action. 
millions is the issue. 


part of this great work. 





THE PEABODY FUND. 


R. BARNAS SEARS, who has 
already disbursed over one mil- 

lion of dollars of this fund to aid the 
course of education in the South, at a 
recent meeting of the trustees in New 
York, stated that the necessity for the 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


granting immediate aid to the South- 
ern States in their efforts to educate 
the people is greater now than ever 
before, as the evils that grow out of 
the popular ignorance spread a blight 
over the whole country. With 2,000, 
000 of children still without means of 
instruction, the danger of the situa- 
Some of the States 
stand most in need of Normal Schools. 


tion is apparent. 





Following are.a,few statistics from 


97,638; of female teachers, 138,228 ; of 





the State reports for 1878: Virginia, 
school population 280,849 white and 
202, 852 colored, only 203,000 being en- 
rolled in the schools; North Carolina, 
school population 273,767 white and 
148,613 colored, total enrollment 228,- 
000; South Carolina, school popula- 
tion 85,678 white and 152,293 colored, 
school attendance 54,118 white and 
62,121 colored ; Georgia, school popu- 
Jation 137,817 white and 72,655 colored, 
number of persons over 18 years of 
age unable to read, 20,839 white and 
148,494 colored; Florida, school pop- 
ulation 72,985, of which about half are 
colored, average daily attendance 23,- 
933; Alabama, school population 214,- 
730 white and 155,525 colored, of which 
160.713 are enrolled; Mississippi, child- 
ren of school age 838,153, and but 302,- 
316 attend school; Louisiana, school 
population 274,406, with au average 
daily aftendance of 83,407; Texas, 
school population 194,453, enrollment 
146,536 ; Arkansas, school population 
187,467, and only 33,747 in the public 
schools ; Tennessee, school population 
348,917, 261,152 enrolled; West Vir- 
ginia, of 201,237 children only 130,904 
attended schools. The total appro- 
pviations the past year for the Pea- 
body fund were $74,850, and $83,000 
was on hand for the ensuing year. 





Do our teachers fully realize the 
power of the PRINTED page ? 

Do they use the local columns of 
the newspapers to the fullest possi- 
ble extent ? 

+oee- ~~ — - - 

Let teachers remezaber that atten- 
tion is the stuff that memory is made 
of, and memory is accumulated gen- 
ius. This clear distinction ought par- 
ticularly to be noted in the class-room 
whether religious or secular. The 
lack of it on the part of teacher or 
scholar is absolutely destructive to 
good results. However bright the 
mind may be, it can assimilate little 
unless it also has the power of real 
thought and steadfast attention. 





Use the local press to build up and 
cheer and encourage, and lead on. 





Dr. D. R. M’Anally, editor of the 
St. Louis Christian Advocate, says 
very truly, that the greatest want is 
power to dispel ignorance, overcome 
evil, purify the heart, enlighten the 
understanding, and “raise the people 
from a death of sin to a life of right- 
eousness.”’ 


The moral tone of society in every 
nation is what it is made by the men 
who are in the professions and the 
higher walks of life—the men who 
have had the advantages of the high- 
er grades of education.—C. K. Ad- 
ams, in New Englafider. 





_ 
—_ 


THE Legislature of Georgia made 
an appropriation of $6,000 for: a 
normal school, which secures to Geor- 
gia the Peabody normal school at 
Nashville, for which Tennessee has 
failed to make provision. This school 
gets $6000 a year from the Peabody 
fund, and is to be located in the city 
making ‘the highest,bid._/ 


——— 
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THE STATES. 

WE clip the following interesting 
items from Gen. Eaton’s last report: 
ALABAMA. 

The school statistics from Alabama 
show an encouraging advance in 1877. 
There is an apparent decrease of 35,- 
779 in school population, but this 
results chiefly from a change in the 
legal school age, which now includes 
youth from 7 to 21, instead of from 
5 to 20 as formerly. There is an in- 
crease of 14,387 in the number enrolled 
in public schools, of 1,012 in the num- 
ber of schools reported, of 2 days in 
length of term, of 374 in the number 
of teachers employed, of 65 cents in 
their average monthly pay, of $79,966 
in the receipts for school purposes, 
and of $55,217 in the expenditures. 


ARKANSAS. 

Statistics from Arkansas ingicate an 
increase for 1876-77 of 14,4387 in the 
number of youth of school age, of 17,480 
in the enrollment of public schools, of 
365 in the number of teachers em- 
ployed, and of $23,928 in the expend- 
itures for the school system; but a 
decline of 1,015 in the number of 
school houses reported, of $194,892 in 
the cost of these, and of $118,069 in 
the receiy ts for school purposes, 


IOWA. f 

Iowa shows a vigorous advance in 
public school prosperity. The increase 
over 1875-6 was in school population 
13,939, in enrollment 22,338, in average 
attendance 22,057, in the number of 
public scl. ools 565, of public school 
houses 888, of teachers 814, in the 
average length of the school term 9 
days, in expenditure for schools $908,- 
844. In receipts for public schools 
there was the slight diminution of 
$38,495. The salaries of male teach- 
ers were reduced, on anaverage, $2.49 
a mouth, and those of women raised 
about 60 cents a month. 


ILLINOIS. 


In Illinois there are biennial reports 
in even years, so that the full statistics 
cannot be had for the odd one. But 
the few given show steady progress ; 
“18,765 more children of school age, 
27,043 more enrolled in public schools, 
10,000 more in private schools, public 
school houses increased by 390, and 
the receipts for the support of such 
schools by $1,171,873; the only falling 
off was in the number and pay of 
teachers, in the expenditures for 
schools, and in the estimated value of 
school property. 

KENTUCKY. 

In this State there was an increase 
of 13,777 in school population, with a 
decrease of 17,607 in average ‘attend- 
ance, and of 59 in the number of 
school houses built. The income for 
public school purposes was greater by 
$313,786, and the estimated value of 
school property by $330,000. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas reports an increase in school 
population of 19,884, in enrollment of 
10,696, and in average daily attend- 
ance of 4,113. There were 127 more 
school houses, 475 more teachers 4 1-2 
more days in the average; school term 


and an increase of $2.79 in the aver: | WISCONSIN. 
age monthly pay of women, while| Wisconsin reports an increase of 
that of men suffered the slight de-| 3,577 children of school age, of 8,972 
crease of 47 cents. The income for|in the public school enrollment of 
schools was $326,067 greater and tlie these, besides 112 above or under age. 
expenditures $119,939 greater than|There were 21 more State school- 
in the preceding year. The school) houses, 40 more of brick or stone, and 
funds show a decrease. 127 more with good outbuildings. 
LOUISIANA. There were more graded schools, more 
ischools that supplied text books td 


In Louisiana, with an increase of| erst ‘1s. higl luati Seaioes 
10,693 in public school enrollment, of | * ee See ere 


2,075 in average attendance, of 3g | property and larger receipts and ex- 
days ca Che jihad term, of $14 in the | penditures for schools than in 1875-6. 
a 


monthly pay of men teaching and $4 | The items that show a falling off are 
in that of women, there was a de- | the length of the school term, the pay 
crease of 8,655 in school population, | the women teachers in the cities, 
of 108 in the number of teachers em- the general adnan county schools, and 
ployed, of $308,641 in the receipts for | the attendance in private schools. 
school purposes, and of $406,180 in the | 

expenditures. | 


MISSISSIPPI. 


In Mississippi there was a decrease | HE old saying was, “ First catch 
reported of 30,930 in school popula-| your hare; then skinhim.” That 
tion, of 14,024 in colored youth at-| is, in order to have a hare stew, the 
tending public schools, of 14,207 in| first requisite is a hare. It would 
average enrollment, of 3 days in the | sometimes appear as if in the judg- 
average term of country schools, and|™ent, or rather the imagination of 
of $10.67 1-2 in the average monthly | the general public the first requisite 
salary paid teachers. There were, on | for making a teacher wasa fool. The 
the other hand, 8,348 more white youth | recipe for making a teacher would 
in the schools than last year, 25 more | then begin “Take a fool, then make 
days of school term in cities, and 696| your teacher out of him.” I say the 
more white teachers and 454 more| general opinion of the public seems 





ARE WE A PROFESSION? 





colored teachers employed. | 
was also a reported increase in the 
public school income of $55,564 and 
in expenditure of $63,455. 


There | 


to be implicitly this—if we may judge 
by what it seems to expect of teach- 
ers, or we may take the average news- 
paper as an index of popular ideas. 





I appear to all women teachers to cor- 
roborate my statement that in nine 
cases out of ten, nay, in ninety-nine 
a cases out of one hundred if a woman 
State report for 1877 deprives us of teacher is seen with a needle in her 
ihe opportunity » — ihe edu-| hand the first exclamation will be, 
cational condition with that for the | «why, can you sew?” or if she be 


rege a — T. mane found in the kitchen, it will be, “ Why, 
City, St. oa St. Louis send | do you know anything about cooking, 
statistics aud printed statements 


r a & ; jabout ironing, about washing, or 
which indicate educational activity | - ‘ 


a : St. Loui ’ | whatever she may happen to be do- 
~ progress, St. Louis particularly, | ing. The exclamation of astonishment 
with her excellent school 


system, | 
almost redeeming by her steadfast-| 


MISSOURI. 


The failure of the legislature to pro- 
vide for the printing of the annual 





?| grows to be monotonous and it comes 
oad th ean from those who would be the first to 
ness of advance the comparative siug-| samit the power of the woman in 


ae : . f ¥ ; 
gishness in school affairs of some othe ‘ wnsation asateacher. The effect of 


portions of the State. its constant recurrence is to make us 


| waver for a moment as to our own 

In Texas the figures show a decrease sanity. The seemingly generally re- 
from 1875, the date of the last report, | ceived opinion that a woman who can 
of 83,837 in school population, largely | teach well, must necessarily be utterly 
if not wholly due to a change in the| ignorant and inefficient out of the 
school age from 6-18 to 8-14, of 15,515 | school-room, makes us doubt for an 
in enrollment, of $230,153 in expendi-| instant whether we really ought to 
ture, and of 12 days in the school term. | set one modest opinion that we are 
The only items which offset these are | not fools in opposition to the belief of 
those of public schools reported, and the world. Weare ready, like Fichte, 
of the expenditure on each pupil en-| to take all the blame upon ourselves 
rolled, the schools numbering 389/)and to reply, “‘ Well, really I must 
more than in 1875-6 and the expendi-| apologize for not being quite a fool. 
ture for each pupil increasing by 23|I know I ought to be, but I cant’t 
cents. help it.”’ 


But it is not the women teachers 
alone who are supposed to know 


TEXAS. 


TENNESSEE. 
Here there has been an increase of 


8,327 in. scholastic population, of 33,- 
463 in enrollment, of 16,358 in average 
daily attendance, of 707 in the num- 
ber of public schools, of 41,870 in the 
valuation of school property and of 
791 in number of teachers employed, 
with a decrease of $3.65 in their aver- 
age monthly pay. Receipts for schools 
fell off $120,312 and expenditures $37,- 
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| nothing outside of their business, for 
|in the eyes of a newspaper editor the 
entire teaching profession is supposed 
to know nothing about their business. 
The outlook is certainly very depress- 
ling for us. For are not editors, or 
rather newspapers by common con- 
sent supposed to be authority on all 
sorts of subjects, from the making 
over of an old dress and the proper 





way to write a letter of invitation to 
the qualifications of a voter and in. 
terest on all sorts of bonds? If the 
the newspapers are also against us 
what can we do? We must be fools 
of course. 

Twice a year regularly the editors 
lecture us on our business. They tell 
us what we ought, and what we ought 
not todo. They point out to our be- 
wildered vision what the object of 
education is, and flourish before us 
the derivation of the word as a new 
discovery. If there happens to be a 
town or acity which has heen brought 
into some notoriety, as, for instance, 
Quincy, Massachusetts, at present, 
even such a paper as the New York 
Tribune exclaims, ‘‘Now at last we 
have one educator who has a glim- 
mering of sense. Here is a new dis- 
covery,a new inventor,” and it advises 
all teachers to copy after this new 
model. I would not be understood 
for one moment disparaging the work 
of Supt. Parker of Quincy, but I am 
sure that he would be among the first 
to disclaim any honor as au entirely 
solitary discoverer of ways and means 
before undreamed of by any edu- 
cator. He knows too much about 
schools and teachers not to know that 
there is asmall remnant of common 
sense outside the limits of Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

The Kindergarten admirers are an- 
other example of this same weakness. 
If they to go into a school room, and 
happen to observe that the children 
are not actually lashed by ropes to 
their chairs to keep themquiet, or if 
they hear a rational question asked, 
or a rational answer returned, their 
faces brighten and they observe, “ Ah, 
[see you have adopted the Kinder- 
garten methods.” What are the Kin- 
dergarten methods but the rational 
methods of dealing with the minds of 
children? and was there absolutely 
no rational education of children be- 
fore the birth of Frederic Froebel ? 


Again if any person makes the 
most common-place sensible remark 
about any line of teaching, it is im- 
mediately quoted in the daily papers 
as containing the profoundest wisdom. 
I select the following from one list of 
educational notes from the Tribune 
of June 5th: ‘Botany, Zodlogy and 
Physiology, Hygiene, Astronomy, 
Physical Geography and Natural Phi- 
losophy are taught orally in the St. 
Louis schools.” 

Is St. Louis the only place where 
these sciences are taught to some de- 
gree orally? or is oral teaching an 
entirely new discovery at St. Louis? 

M. Ernest Legouve, in his “ Art of 
Reading,”’ recommends particularly 
that children should read nothing that 
they do not fully feel or understand, 
and that they should begin with 
prose, and learn correctness, clearness, 
naturalness, and above all punctua- 
tion, before they attempt to read 
poetry. 

It is fortunate for us that Legouve 
was born, for of course no other per- 
son had ever thought of such sugges- 
tions before. 





Professor Greene, of Browne Uni- 
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versity, suggests that in addition to 
oral instruction, the young pupil 
should be made to record his ideas in 
writing as he proceeds; thus imper- 
ceptibly gaining a power over written 
language. This, he thinks, would do 
away with the objection brought 
against oral teaching that it is evan- 
escent 

The Professor did not probably 
think that he was uttering a new or 
agreat truth. It was left to the press 
to stamp it as such. 

Principal Rounds, of the Parring- 
ton (Me.) Normal School, recommends 
for primary schools conversational 
lessous on familiar objects; careful 
instruction in the correct use of words; 
copying sentences upon blackboards ; 
the formation of sentences, saying 
something of objects seen in pictures; 
and the construction of little stories 
describing the details of things. 

Neither did Mr. Rounds, of the Far- 
rington Normal School, as he is too 
familiar with his business not to know 
that these methods have been in daily 
use in almost all primary school- 
rooms and taught in the normal 
schools of the country ever since there 
were any. To quote Mr. Rounds as 
saying here anything new is as if the 
Tribune, accidentally hearing some 
teacher tell a class of children that 
Columbus discovered America should 
seize upon that utterance as the enun- 
ciation of a great and heretofore un- 
known truth. 

A suggestion by Principal Brown, 
of the Northern Indiana Normal 
School, is worth considering. ‘ He 
says: ‘‘ Wesolve problem after prob- 
lem, we commit definition after defi- 
nition, we parse word after word, we 
translate sentence after sentence and 
do not realize that there is any rela- 
tion the one with the other. It seems 
to me if we would learn principles 
systematically rather than so much, 
we would have more knowledge at 
our command.” 

This is of course also an entirely 
new idea (to the Tribune.) 

“The Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion has not always distinguished 
itself for good sense, but a recent 
minority report on salary reduction 
would seem to show that a little of that 
useful quality is to be found therein. 
Two judicious Irish members very 
frankly and wisely say that they don’t 
believe in reducing teachers’ salaries, 
and that their efforts should be di- 
rected to securing the very best teach- 
ing capacity to be found anywhere 
rather than the reduction of salaries, 
making it impracticable to secure the 
ability needed ; and they add: ‘ While 
we believe a reduction of salaries in- 
jurious to our schools, we would rec- 
ommend that the Board should take 
more care to secure in all cases a due 
return for the wages paid. Let those 
teachers who, from lack of energy, 
ability or physical endurance, are un- 
able to perform the very highest grade 
of work, be at once dismissed and 
their places fillled with skilful, ener- 
getic, trained professional teachers.’ 
All this is in the direction of the ideas 


Which the 7ribune has been heartily 
commending to School Boards.” 











How fortunate it is for School 
Boards in general that they have so 
competent and thoroughly trained an 
adviser. 

“ That practical Englishman, W. E. 
Forster, in a recent address, much la- 
mented the lack in England of good 
intermediate schools, but did not ex- 
actly advocate the establishment of 
such schools at the cost of fresh tax 
rates. And with good reason he 
stated his opinion that there should 
be an educational profession as there 
is a legal profession and a medical 
profession, with a register of certifi- 
cated teachers.” 

England also must be called to the 
rescue of the ignorant American 
teacher. 

And all these items are from one 
column in the issue of June 5, 1879. 

When we remember that there are 
313 Tribunes published in one year 
and then that the aforesaid paper is 
only one of the newspapers that are 
constantly informing us of things we 
have always known and treating the 
teachers of America as if they knew 
nothing and thought nothing, they 
may perhaps be excused if they feel 
sometimes a little aggravated and as 
if they would like to meet in conven- 
tion and pass the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That there is one other 
profession besides journalism. 

Resolved, That that profession is 
teaching. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


/ 


XL111.— Vital Educational Princi- 
ples. 


————_*@ 


‘4 SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 





BY J. BALDWIN. 








I. Truth Reached by one People 
Should be Accepted by All. Truth is 
cosmic. ‘Seize upon truth where it 
may be found” is the key to prog- 
ress. The press, steam and electricity 
have made the nations one family ; 
the achievements of an individual or 
a nation at once become the property 
of therace. Thus it occurs that insti- 
tutions are born in a day, and the 
world’s progress is startling. This 
principle is now the accepted policy 
in science, art and occupation; its 
thorough adoption in the educational 
work is the prime factor in human 
elevation. 

Illustrations. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Minnesota was the home of 
wild men and wild beasts; now Min- 
nesota is a great State, with a school 
system equal to the best. The school 
system of Japan, though scarce a de- 
cade has passed since it was founded, 
compares favorably with the school 
systems of Europe and America. 

II. Education is an Investment not 
an Expense. Money judiciously ex- 
pended for educational purposes pays 
the largest dividends. A truly edu- 
cated people are always a prosperous 
and happy people. Education pays. 

Statistics. Massachusetts expends 
annually for education $14 per capita 
of her school population, Virginia 
but $2. The annual per capita in 








these States is in about the same ratio. 


The statistics of the world havea 
similar import. 


Remarks. Only the ignorant and 
vicious grumble about judicious 
school taxes. Only stupid people 
want cheap teachers, and cheap edu- 
cational instrumentalities. 

Ill. Educators Should Direct the 
Educational Work. Experts direct 
every department of practical life. 
Engineers plan our railroads, archi- 
tects construct our buildings, physi- 
cians direct the healing art, lawyers 
manage legal matters. The knowl- 
edge and skill acquired by long years 
of devotion to a special work count. 
The folly of putting preachers to 
construct railroads, and lawyers to 
prescribe for disease is only exceeded 
by that of leaving everybody or any- 
body to direct educational work. 

Remarks. The eduéational work 
demands the best talent and the widest 
experience. That experts should plan 
and direct every step here, is infi- 
nitely more important than that we 
should have skilled engineers and 
physicians. Never will the best edu- 
cational results be reached until this 
principle predominates. 

IV. Schools and Teachers Should 
be Removed from Local and Partisan 
Interference. Our public schools 
occupy common ground. Here Jew 
and gentile, Christian and infidel, 
Catholic and Protestant may unite. 
The development of men physically, 
intellectually and morally, belongs to 
our common humanity. Partisan or 
denominational interference with our 
public schools is unpardonable. 

Remarks. This principle is begin- 
ning to be recognized. Our schools 
are more and more removed from the 
interference of partisan elections and 
local disturbances, but the time has 
not yet come when we dare even indi- 
cate the results of the complete appli- 
cation of this principle. 

V. Our School System must be so 
Planned and Adjusted as to Produce 
Unity and Harmony. System secures 
economy, harmony, and efficiency. 
Our educational institutions, public 
and private, are but partsof one great 
whole. Wehaveas yet but fragments 
and aggregations, not systems. Ad- 
justment is needed everywhere. 

OUR COURSES OF STUDY NEED IT 
SADLY. 

The work of public and private schools 

must be agreed upon. All elements 

of discord must be eliminated. 

Remarks. The five principles here 
enumerated are far reaching and all 
pervading. When our school work 
shall be ordered in accordance with 
them we may expect our children to 
be rightly educated, our school fund 
wisely and honestly expended — and 
our systems to be the best in the 
world. 

A PAPER of President Porter, of 
Yale College, on “Modern Education; 
its Opportunity and its Perils,’ was 
read by William Walter Phelps at the 
late meeting of the Social Science As- 
sociation, in which he stated that the 
more a teacher knows of a subject the 








better he is prepared to impart infor- 
mation upon it. A master in science 
is best prepared to teach even in a 
primary school. 





AN EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
OULD you allow one who lives 
among an uneducated people, 

to say a few words in regard to the 
necessity and importance of such an 
amendment to the constitution as 
shall require every voter to be able to 
read the constitution before he can 
vote? 

In a republican government, such 
as the people of the United States 
live under, with a written consti- 
tution as the charter of their liber- 
ties, it would not need any extended 
argument with intelligent persons to 
prove that some knowledge, some ac- 
quired education, should be possessed 
by our office-holders. And is not a 
mental training and development, di- 
rected so as to have acquired an un- 
derstanding of the workings of our 
system of government, indispensable 
to the elector as well as to his repre- 
sentative. 

And here we inquire whether 
Amendment XIV., Sec. 2 of the Con- 
stitution, in placing the qualification 
of age, “betty twenty-one years of 
age,”’? as necessary to enjoy the right 
to vote, inferentially preswme that 
the voter has acquired some educa- 
tion, some knowledge, as well as the 
physical developmeut which consti- 
tutes lawful age (males)? Would it 
not have been well—for the welfare of 
the people, to have been more specific, 
and in a certain direction have pre- 
scribed an amount of acquired knowl- 
edge in order to a fitness for the 
position of voter? Is not voting an 
intelligent act? One to the proper 
exercise of which the lower grades of 
animals could never attain ? 

The information which the voter 
NEEDS cannot be sufficiently attained 
except through the channel of read- 
ing and writing. Divested of this 
qualification of intellectual culture— 
allowing the ignorant man’s vote to 
be controlled, directed or purchased 
by the educated or wealthy dema- 
gogue, would subvert our institu- 
tions. And are we not now suffering 
as a people,—a nation, from having 
given the franchise, by the letter of 
the law which, in its conditions may 
be met by the physical man, to mass- 
es of voters whose act of voting is 
but a legalized farce? And is a re- 
form practicable? Cannot our fund- 
amental Jaw be again amended so as 
to require an educational provision 
for the voter ? 

Is it not little enough of knowledge 
required to be able to read and write 
well in the English language; and to 
specify that the Constitution of the 
United States shall have been read in 
its entirety, previously to voting on 
questions or measures of national pol- 
icy? And to have read the Consti- 
tution of the State in which the voter 
resides, in order to vote for State, 
County, or Municipal officers? 

8. 
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OUR VISIT TO ST. LOUIS. 








T was our good fortune to visit, in 

company with a large number of 
friends from Tennessee, the great city 
of St. Louis during the Fair in 
October. We use the expression 
“great city’ advisedly, for surely St. 
Louis zs great in her commerce, great 
in her finance, great in the hospitality 
of her people, great in the beauty of 
her buildings, the loveliness of her 
parks, the sublime grandeur of her 
wonderful bridge, and finally, great 
in everything that constitutes true 
greatness. 

Our visit was more of an education- 
al ove, however, than of the mere 
pleasure-seeker. Still, the dazzling 
splendor of the Veiled Prophets’ 
street parade on Wednesday night, 
was too noted an event not to be uo- 
ticed in this article. The inclemen- 
cy of the weather on Tuesday even- 
ing prevented their exit from their 
mysterious den, and the postpone- 
ment until Wednesday only added 
intensity to the anxiety of the hun- 
dred thousand strangers who had 
visited St. Louis to attend the Expo- 
sition and Fair, and to witness this 
grand spectacular demonstration, 
which was ushered in on Wednesday 
evening by a display of fireworks 
from the top of the Court-house, that 
was fully equal in quality if not in 
quantity to the wonderful meteoric 
shower of 1833. The display was tru- 
ly beautiful, and although the bril- 
hancy was calculated to inspire some 
dread on the part of some of our rural 
friends, many of whom were heard to 
exclaim, “My G-d! the city is on fire 
and we shall all be burned up,” yet 
it was very beautiful. 
fire was soon stilled when some sten- 
torian voice cried out: ‘Behold, the 
advent of the Veiled Prophets. Clear 
the way for the grand procession!’ 
The magnificent line of floats was 
headed by one representing a volcano 
burning, and it was truly a pocket- 
edition of Mt. tna on wheels. This 
was followed by twenty-one other 
floats of every conceivable shape, in 
the last of which was the “Grand Mo- 
gul” himself. That this description 
may not be too lengthy, we will for- 
bear by saying in a word, the proces- 
sion was a world of glittering, daz- 
zling, silvery show on a continent of 
golden chariots, which were drawn 
by beautifully caparisoned steeds, ri- 
valling in splendor the Arabian 
Nights. It was a noted event, and 
will long be remembered by our coun- 
try friends at least. 

The Exposition and Fair fully dem- 
onstrated what St. Louis enterprise 
and thrift can do. We spent Thurs- 
day at the Fair. The displays in 


The fear of 


plete, especially of machinery, from 
the simplest farming implement to 
the most elaborate and complex. The 
accommodations for the vast crowds 
of people were ample to supply every 
want. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


To the courtesy of Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, the Superintendent of the city 
schools, we are indebted for an entire 
day devoted to our special benefit 
and pleasure iu visiting with him the 
schools of St. Louis. It is a difficult 
thing to realize to what absolute per- 
fection the training of children can 
be brought. We have had the pleas- 
ure of visiting the city schools of 
many of the leading cities of the 


the St. Louis city schools come nearer 
filling our ¢deal of what the public 
free school should be, than any other 
we have yet visited. We had the 
pleasure of meeting the veterans Gil- 
fillan and Hedges of the Lincoln and 
Pope schools, and the agreeable Scott 
Blewett, to whom we are under obli- 
gations for numerous kindnesses. A 


Louis alone will amply repay auy ed- 
ucator. While such a visit as we en- 
| joyed is of great value, to attempt to 
| fully describe the innumerable beau- 
ties of Forest Park, Tower Grove 
Park and Lafayette Park, with their 
exquisite Jakes, mock ruins, &c., 
would require far more space than 








nal. For ample time and opportunity 
to visit these delightful features of 
St. Louis, our special thanks are here- 


whom did everything in their power 
to make our sojourn in the city both 
pleasant and profitable. 
sion we would say to our educational 
friends, fail not to visit Tower Grove 
and Lafayette Parks when you go to 
St. Louis, for these two parks come 
|as near filling your dreams of what 
the Garden of Eden was as it is possi- 
ble for men of refined taste and un- 
limited means at their command to 
make any place an earthly paradise. 
All honor and praise to the noble 
men who have supplied such resorts 
to the rich and poor alike, without 


weary laborer can take his declining 
companion and his little ones and 


life-giving odors of the forest and 
most exquisite plants, and have all 


music; with none to say, ‘Thus far 
and no farther shalt thou go.” This 


between Europe and America. 


noblemen of Europe,.the begrimed 
and soiled laborer dare not intrude, 


parks are as- free as the mountain 
breeze, to all alike. ; 
Success, and the most brilliant 
prosperity, we say, to the great city 
- the West, and her still greater peo- 
ple. 5. 





every department were full and com- | 


Union, but we feel free to say that) 


visit to the Public Schools of St. | 


can be given in an educational jour-| 


by tendered the genial L. S. Holden, | 
D. Appleton & Co.’s General Western | 
Agent, Mr. J. B. Merwin, our senior | 
editor, and to Dr. W. T. Harris, all of | 


In conclu- | 


money and without price; where the | 
spend a leisure hour in inhaling the | 
this intensified by strains of delicious | 


is the one distinguished difference | 
On | 
the aristocratic grounds-of the titled | 


while here, thank God! the beautiful | 


| 
} SCANDAL. 


| 
A wou an to the holy father went, 
| Confession of her sin was her intent; 
| And so her misdemeanors, great and smull 
| She faithfully to him rehearsed them all; 
| And, chiefest in her catalogue of sin, 
| She owned that she a tale-bearer had been, 
| And borne a bit of scandal up and down 
|'To all the high-tongued gossips in the 
town. 
| The holy father for her other sin 
Granted the absolution asked of him; 
| But while for ail the rest he pardon gave, 
| He told her this offence was very grave, 
| And that to do fit penance she must go 
Out by the wayside where the thistles 
grow, 
And gathering the largest, ripest one, 
Scatter its seeds, and that when this was 
done, 
She must come back again another day 
To tell him his command she did obey. 
| The woman, thinking thisa penance light, 
Hastened to do his will that very night, 
Feeling right glad she had escaped so well, 
Next day but one she went the priest to 
tell: 
The priest sat still and heard her story 
through, 
| Then said, **There’s something still for you 
to do; 
| Those little thistle seeds which you have 
sown 
I bid you go regather, every one.” 
The woman said, **But, father, *twould be 
vain 
To try to gather up those seeds again; 
The winds have scattered them both far 
and wide 
Over the meadowed vale and mountain 
side.”’ 
| The father answered, ‘*‘Now, | hope from 
this 
| ‘The lesson | have taught you will not miss; 
You cannot gather back the scattered 
seeds, 
Which far and wide will grow to noxious 
weeds, 
Nor can the mischief once by scandal sown 
By any penance be again undone.” 








GIBSON COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


HE Gibson County Institute that 

convened at Dyer Station was a 
very pleasant affair indeed; a good 
delegation of teachers not only from 
Gibson County but from other coun- 
ties were in attendance. Many val- 
uable papers were read. The discus- 
sions were all of them of the most 
lively character. The criticisms were 
|made and received good-humoredly. 
The teachers all returned to their 
schools with quickened energies and 
stronger determination to do better 
work in the future. The addresses, 
'by Profs. Mead, Hodges and McGee 
| were masterly efforts, just such as 
might be expected from old veterans 
in the glorious cause of common 
school education. We have received 
several communications for publica- 
tion, but the criticisms are rather too 
personal for that purpose. It is the 
design of this journal rather to suc- 
|cor and lend a helping hand to the 
young and inexperienced teacher than 
to too severely condemn his first ¢f- 
forts in institute work. We must 
}therefore decline publishing in full 
the comments on said meeting of the 
|teachers. The Tennessee editor of this 
journal met with a most cordial re- 


ception from Supt.J.W. Coulter, Prof. 
J. R. Hodges, W. Mead, G. R. McGee 
and others to whom heis under many 
obligations. Weshall not soon forget 
the many friends we made while 
there. Our subscription list was 
handsomely increased during our stay 
fin Dyer Station. The latch string of 
every citizen there hung on the out- 
side, while we could easily imagine 
that the word WELCOME was visi- 
ble over every door. Taking it alto- 
gether it was a decided success. 
Much is due the courteous Coulter, 
the kind and affable Hodges, the faith- 
ful Mead, and our special friends 
Willie and Boone Coulter, and the 
beautiful girls who so cheerfully fur- 
nished the music for the Institute. 
S. 


- 
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OV. ROBERTS, of Texas, vindi- 
cates himself in regard to his 
action on the Public School question. 

Governor Roberts says: 

Iam in favor of education and al- 
ways have been, but I find the taxes 
are burdensome to the people, and 
while I believe they should be taxed 
in support of education, I think that 
under the grievous burdens the peo- 
ple bear, the first consideration is 


reduction of the taxes to the point 


SAM. HOUSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Another thing for which tne six- 
teenth Legislature is much abused is 
School at 


ton Normal 


State pupils at this school. They are 
boarded and lodged and furnished 
books and tuition free, by which they 
bind themselves to become teachers 
in our public schools. 
of the 

BEST TEACHERS 


there. Through the 


this school, making $20,000 per an- 


competent to teach your public 
schools and your pay scholars and 
not break up your pay schools, but 
unite them with the public schools, 
and build up a successful system of 
public education. And I say, in- 
stead of being, as has been charged, 
the author of the destruction of the 
common schools, I candidly believe 
that I will be, with the sixteenth 
Legislature, looked upon as the 
BENEFACTOR OF FREE SCHOOLS 

in less than four years. More than 
that, this sixteenth Legislature voted 
$6,000 at the first session, and then 
$1,600 in addition at the called ses- 
sion, to establish a colored Normal 
School for the purpose of teaching 
colored teachers to teach, and we 
have about forty pupils being pre- 
pared, with a view of having a proper 
system of free schools among the col- 








economy in every direction, with th» 
purpose of diminishing expenses and 


efficiency in government and efficien- | 
cy in the school system will permit. | 


the establishment of the Sam. Hous- ff 
Huntsyille. 
They appropriated $14,000 of the f 
school fund to educate seventy-four FF 


We have one fF 


in the Southern country in charge j 
influence If 
brought to bear the Peabody fund — 
gives $6,000 more for the support of 


num to educate teachers, so that when F 
they come back to you they will be ff 
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ored people. It is a plan we have 
adopted to make this system mature 
into a perfect system of public edu- 
eation in Texas. I am not afraid of 
its success. If we can try this exper- 
iment and succeed, and have money 
at the end of the year in the treasury 
to pay every dollar against us, and 
having more money than is necessary 
for that or anything else, then let us 
take something from the taxation of 
the people, particularly from those 
who have permanent property, for 
they are the ones who are burdened. 


INAUGURATION CEREMONIES. 





E are indebted to The Hunts- 
ville Item, Huntsville, Texas, 

for the following graphic and inter- 
esting account of the Inauguration 
Exercises of the 

SAM HOUSTON NORMAL SCHOOL, 
expressing our own regret that we 
were not able to be present in person 
and participate in the exercises. 

Friday, Oct, 10, 1879, was the be- 
ginning of a new, and we trust, a 
prosperous era for Huntsville. No 
glittering bayonet, nor rattle of mus- 
ketry, nor roar of cannon, lent awe 
and inspiration to, or took part in the 
occasion; only a people with hearts 
imbued with 

THE BEST INTERESTS, 

of the present and future generations, 
and minds appreciative of the mode 
being employed to bring about good 
and glorious results. 

The exercises at the Institute began 
with prayer by Rev. S. C. Littlepage, 
followed by 


PROF. B. MALLON, 
who explained in a clear, concise, 


succinct manner the nature and aim 
of Normal Schools, of which there are 
nearly two hundred in the United 
States, with no less than 25,000 stu- 
dents. 

Rev. Sam’! McKinney presented a 
brief history of Austin College, which 
started in a little loghouse on the 
north side of town, near the cemetery. 
In 1852 the building that was now be- 
ing dedicated to the memory of the 
father of Texas was commenced, him- 


self and 
GEN. HOUSTON 
laying the corner stone. The struct- 


ure cost $14,000. 

Hon. J. E. McComb, of Montgomery 
county, the most active advocate of 
the Normal School in the Legislature, 
presented his views ou education in 
a masterly style, showing that the 
need of our times was a sound, prac- 
tical education, based on morality, 
He condemned the pernicious litera- 
ture that floods our country, and 
thought it showed a corrupt, vicious 
taste in a people who preferred 

SUCH TRASH 
to the more substantial and elevating 
productions of the press. This he 
would remedy by a proper education, 
and this desideratum, he thought, 
was best attainable by having compe- 
tent, high-minded men and women 
to teach. He believed 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

to be the bedrock of a complete sys- 
tem of education, and he therefore 
warmly advocated them. 





Hon. R. Q. Mills made, we venture 
to say, the happiest effort of his life. 
After paying a glowing tribute to the 
patriotism and liberality of the Texas 
fathers, he proceeded with illustra- 
tions from the recorded past to prove 


that 
‘““KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,” 


and so taken up was our representa- 
tive with the speaker’s burning words 
of eloquence that notes and notebook 
were forgotten. Roger certainly has 
a deep fund of information, and never 
fails to interest and excite. His trib- 
ute to woman was well and fitly 


«| spoken, and his praise of the morals 


and religion of the Bible was noble 
and grand. 

Governor O. M. Roberts said he 
thought it proper that he, the Chief 
Executive of the State, should be 
present on this occasion, and during 
his thirty-eight years residence in 
Texas he had never witnessed a more 
pleasing sight. He was a warm advo- 
cate of education for the masses, and 
seeing in 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 
the germ of a magnificent system of 
public education, he advocated them 
with all the enthusiasm of his nature. 
His Excellency took occasion to de- 
fend his administration and the acts 
of the sixteenth Legislature. Thought 
better schools would be had, under 
the new system, with $700,000, than 
under the old with $900,000. He pro- 
poses to sell the public domain, 
INCREASE THE SCHOOL FUND, 

decrease the taxes, and run the gov- 
ernment on a more economic scale. 
After praising Dr. Sears for his liber- 
al donation, the Governor closed with 
words of encouragement to the stu- 
dents. 

The occasion will long be remem- 
bered by those in attendance, and if 
the aid and ehcouragement and sym- 
pathy of our people will contribute 
to the success of the 
SAM. HOUSTON NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
then it will be all that its originators 
and guardians can desire. 





_— MORE GOOD THINGS. 
OV. ROBERTS, of Texas, in that 
speech of vindication, said a 
number of good things. 
His views of 
TAXATION 
seem to be sound, and we commend 
them to the tax-payers, not only in 
Texas, but in other States. 
Governor Roberts says: 
It is a great pity every time a man 
TAKES A DRINK is 
of whisky that a clap of thunder don’t 
strike him. Let us look at it seriously 
What is the principle of putting an 
occupation tax on these things? It is 
this—what is the right of taxation ? 
Upon what principle can the Govern- 
ment take money out of your pock- 
ets? It is because the Government 
protects you in your person and in 
your rights of property, and you and 
your property should be reached and 
be required to pay for this protection. 


The 
FARMER’S PROPERTY °* 


is generally reached with the least 


difficulty. It is permanent property, 
and it is reached regularly every 
year. But how is it with the mer- 
chant and grocer? And how is it 
with these drummers? The object of 
taxation is to reach the property pro- 
tected. I have no doubt there is fifty 
times as much liquor sold in Texas 
as is given in ad valorem taxes on the 
1st day of January. It comesin after 
the 1st day of January, and is sold 
aud drank up before the next Janua- 
ry at the cost of many lives, a great 
deal of trouble and heavy expense to 
the Government. How are you going 
to reach them ? 


HAVE AN ASSESSMENT EVERY MONTH, 
or shall it be by an occupation tax? 
And what are you to do to reach 
property transient in its vature? If 
you put it that one occupation is to 
be encouraged at the expense of an- 
other, I take issue with the opposi- 
tion. Isay if any occupation is wrong 
and ought to be discouraged, then 
stop it. Isay when a grocer brings 
in $20,000 worth of liquor and sells it 
out, costing the Government, in the 
trouble it entails, a great deal of 
money, when your lands and horses 
are being taxed, I say tax it too. If 
you don’t have an assessment every 
month to reach it, have an occupation 
tax every year, so you can reach it. 
[ heard a grocery-keeper in Austin 
had stated that if the bell-punch 
thing went on as it had the first week 
he would pay the Government $1,500 
a year. I recommended it, and I 
stand to it, if it makes more money 
for the State. If it does not it is 
wrong, but you will see it will make 
moremoney. When we tax this thing 


that 
KILLS AND DESTROYS, 


why should there be such an outcry 
against the Legislature that did it? 
I recommended it, and will do it again 
if the Government makes more money 
out of it than it did under the old 
plan. 

It is a fact that the farmer’s prop- 
erty or real estate is reached for tax- 
ation readily. 

Why not, then, let the owners of 
the lands of Texas—who reside out- 
side the State, pay for the 

GOOD SCHOOLS 
which everywhere enhance its value? 

If this was done in Texas, and Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, and all the other 
Western and Southern States, good 
schools could and would be main- 
tained at very slight cost to the resi- 
dent tax-payers. 

The time children have to devote to 
school—only about 

THREE YEARS 
on ali average, passes so quickly that 
they ought to get the best of teaching 
in this short time, and if non-resident 
tax-payers who own land paid their 
taxes the cost of schools would be 
light. 


Short, good-natured, hopeful, help- 
ful things said, are always well re- 
ceived by both editors and readers. 

Can you say these good things 
in the local columns of the county 
papers? Try it. 





KENTUCKY. 

F all the facts were laid before the 
tax-payers in regard to the cost of 
ignorance and the crime which grows 
out of it, we should have at once, and 
without much argument, every paper 
and every party in the country anx- 
ious to lead off in advance to perfect 
such a system of education as would 
insure the attendance of all the child- 
ren of schoc.l age for a good portion 

of the year at school. 

What stronger plea could be pre- 
sented for the discipline, and cnlture, 
and spirit of obedience, and recogni- 
tion of the rights of others, taught the 
children in the public schools than 
the following facts : 

In Kentucky 100,000 voters, half of 
them white men, cannot read and 
write. School Superintendent Hen- 
derson reports that only 250,000 of 
the 540,000 youth of proper age are in 
the public schools, with not over 35,- 
000 pupils in private institutions. 
Where are these 290,000 children? 
What sort of citizens will they make? 
Carter county, the scene of the recent 
vendetta, is even worse than the 
State’s average, for it only contribu- 
ted $84 to schools last year, and sent 
but one in four of its 4,003 children to 
any sort of school. These figures 
hardly need the commentary of Car- 
ter and Breathitt counties to increase 
their force. 

Circulate the printed page. You 
duplicate your best self thousands of 
times, when you present your best 
thoughts in the local papers. 

Dr. ‘*‘When you 
print your own thought, you are pres- 
ent to others, far separated in time 
and space.” : 


icine on 


MINNESOTA. 


Harris says: 





HE Minnesota Woman’s Christian 

Temperance Union in convention 
assembled (at Northfield, Minn.,) 
adopted a resolution urging all local 
unions to petition local schoo] com- 
mittees, for the introduction of tem- 
perance text-books for the public 
schools. 

The books recommended were Dr. 
Richardson’s Temperance Lesson 
Books, Miss Julia Colman’s Juvenile 
Temperance Manual, and her Cate- 
chism on Alcohol. At this conven- 
tion a resolution was also adopted, 
which declared it to be the duty of all 
women to vote for such men or wo- 
men to serve on school boards, as will 
favor the use of such books in the 
schools. 

At the Northfield annual school 
meeting held one week later, one hun- 
dred ladies were reported present to 
vote for and elect temperance men as 
members of the school board. In al- 
most all other towns of the State, 
members of school committees had 
been previously elected for the com- 
ing year, and now it remains to ascer- 
tain by petition how many will favor 
the introduction of scientific teaching 
of this kind. Yours as ever, 





SaRAaH B, STEARNS. 
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WORKING TOGETHER. 





The press and the people are work- 
ing together more and more to orgun- 
ise and maintain good schools. 


It is truly gratifying to note the 
rapid progress of popular educa- 
tion in Arkansas. 
never so cheering. The pulse-throb 
of a new life is being felt in every vein 
of thesystem. The Normal Institutes 
now being held throughout the State, 
for the purpose of equipping and en- 
ergizing teachers for their work, and 
stirring the public mind, are oceasions 
of wonderful interest and profit. The 
newspapers give the cause a pro- 
nounced support. The Arkansas Ga- 
zelte says: 


Much credit is due Superintendent | 


Denton for the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm with which he has more than 
discharged the duties of his very re- 
sponsible office. The State and people 
have been peculiarly fortunate in se- 
curing the services of aman so emi- 
nently fitted and well qualified for 
the position. To great energy and 
untiring perseverance, he adds the 
essential attributes of pleasing and 
attractive manners, and the powerful | 
leverage of an eloquent tongue. He} 
took hold of our public school inter-| 
ests at a critical time in their fortunes, | 
and has infused new life into the| 
cause, lifted it into public prominence | 
and secured it a warm place in the| 
hearts and affections of the people. 

We are more than gratified with | 
the outlook. We are cheered and en- 
couraged. We have passed the rubi- 
con, and henceforth our march will 
be onward and our motto excelsior. 
Let the people remember that public | 
education is the handmaid of religion, 
progress, civilization and all the vir- 
tues and blessings that exalt and pros- 
per a nation, and let them cling to it 
as to the rock and anchor of their 
salvation. 


} 


=_ 


Arkansas Industrial University. 





FPAHE Medical Department of the 

Arkansas University was formal- 
ly opened at Little Rock, October the 
seventh. Gov. W.R. Miller and State 
Superintendent Denton delivered ap- 
propriate addresses. We clip the fol- 


The outlook was) 


| mended 


| officer.”’ 


parable loss. He counselled the kill- 
ing of that pernicious heresy that we 
could do nothing, and the equally 
hurtful one, that other States could 


people did not want to come here, 
they could stay away.” He said that 
the hope of the State was in wiping 
out illiteracy from all the professions 
and vocations, inviting immigration, 
building railroads and factories, fell- 
ing our dark forests, and dragging to 
light the rich mineral deposits that 
‘lie concealed under the ribs of our 
|mountains. He emphasized the in- 
dispensability of 
| INTELLIGENCE EVERYWHERE ; 
|in theology, medicine, law, agricul- 
‘ture, mechanics and domestic econo- 
/my—all the way irom mortar to as- 
|tronomy. Ile quoted from an eminent 
jauthor: “Efficiency is vastly more 
‘important than the mere reduction of 
;expenses.”? He painted a number of 
| historic pictures bearing on the ques- 
|tion, and hung them framed before 
the mind. . He affirmed that the tend- 
‘ency of all education was in the di- 
rection of utility. He warmly com- 
the language of Edward 
“Education is a_ better 








| Everett: 


|safeguard of liberty than a standing 


If we retrench the 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
must raise those of the recruiting 
Iie said the right to vote 


army. 


we 


| carried with it the right toknow how 


to vote; that “an uneducated ballot 


|was the winding sheet of liberty.” 


He told the gentlemen of the faculty 
that they might prepare for opposi- 
tion; that no career was honorable 
without it; that no institution had 
ever become strong and venerable 
without the smell of fire. Wise man- 
agement and an indomitable will 
would conquer all obstacles. The fiat 
of Napoleon had the ring of victory: 
‘“There shall be no Alps.” 


ee 


AGITATION. 


We think no man who cannot read 
and write should be allowed to vote ; 
certainly, it can do no harm to agi- 
tate this question. 

Let the first proposition be advo- 
cated, and let Congress be petitioned 
to take the matter in hand—and soon 














think of us as they pleased, and if 





our leading Colleges and editors gen- 
erally, as to the best method of urg- 
ing this scheme until it can be carried. 


8. 


THE SCHOOLS IN ST. LOUIS, 





. 


L hee order to answer more fully and 
+. definitely numerous inquiries from 
all parts of the country in regard to 
the school system of St. Louis, we pre- 
sent the following condensed summa- 
ry of facts gathered from a recent 
interview with Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
who has been for the last twelve 
years the able and efficient superin- 
tendent. 
FIRST, AS TO GRADE. 

There are three grades of day 
schools—the High, Normal, and Dis- 
trict. The latter includes Grammar, 
Intermediate, and Primary depart- 
ments in the same building. The two 
sexes are educated together. 

Besides these there is held for four 
mouths in the year, a system of even- 
ing schools. 

There are two sessions per day ex- 
|cept in the High and Normal Schools. 

First session commences at 9 a. m., 
and closes at 12 m. 

Second session at 1:30 p. m. to 3:45 
p. m. 
| In the High and Normal, one ses- 
| sion, from 9 a. m. to 2:30 p. m., with 
one intermission. 

Evening schools hold from 7 to 9 
p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

1. The pupils generally furnish their 
own text-books, which are uniform 
throughout the city. The Board pro- 
vides them for indigent pupils. Ink, 
pens and pencils, are furnished by the 
Board for all the pupils in attend- 
ance. 

2. All apparatus, maps, charts, 
globes, black-boards, dictionaries and 
other reference books, are furnished 
by the Board for the use of teachers 
j and pupils. 

TEACHERS. 


| 








| 1. There are comparatively few 
;male teachers in the employ of the 
Board, it being the policy to appoint 
| males as principals of first and second 
class district schools only. 


| Pains are taken to secure the most 


lowing brief synopsis of Mr. Denton’s | through the workings of our public) skillful teachers for the primary 


address from the Little Rock Gazelte: 


He said he had stepped from the 
busy whirl of official duty to say a 
strong word of encouragement. He 
could see no good reason why the 

INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
might not have a medical department 
in our beautiful City of Roses, so 
justly and widely celebrated for its 
enterprise and railroad advantages. 
Ile had no patience with the army of 
pale-faced dyspeptics who growled 
their protest against every forward 
movement, who persistently dispar- 
aged the ability and resources of the 
State and wasted their time in evil 
prophecies. He insisted strongly on 
keeping abreast of the progress of the 


age; said the demand was upon us;| Views. It would be gratifying to ob- 
that we could not ignore it without | tain the opinions of those who are at 


school system the reading of the Con- 
| stitution, our political Bible, will be 
a matter of course; will be introduced 
as apart of all the reading books in 
use in the land; and should the ‘time 
be set for the new amendment to go 
into operation two years from its en- 


be a boon or privilege, could have 
ample time to become qualified. 


actment, all to whom the ballot should 


grades, and higher salaries are paid 
| accordingly to these skillful teachers. 
| The Board employ four music 
|teachers. These visit the schools, 
|give special lessons, and supervise 
| the work of their special department. 
USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

A rule of the Board prohibits the 
| teachers “from using @ text-book in 
| conBnoting any recitation, whenever 


In Audrew’s Manual of the Consti-| the pupil is expected to recite with- 
tution, p. 276, commenting on Sec. 3|out the book;” “in lieu thereof, the 
of Amendment XLV, he says: “There| teachers are recommended to use a 
is nothing, however, to prevent any | syllabus of topics or questions, either 
State from prescribing a qualification | written or printed, for the purpose of 
of intelligence, or one of property.”’ |securing order and method in the 
| I trust, Mr. Editor, that you will} treatment of the subject of the recita- 
|coincide with me and endorse these | tion.” 
| SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE. 

It is the policy of the Board to 








incurring lasting disgrace and irre- | the head of our State Universities,| build’ twelve-room buildings, three 


stories in height, having four rooms 
to the floor, and each one placed in a 
corner, so as to get light from four 
large windows, placed two in the 
rear of the pupils and two on the 
side. The school yards usually con- 
tain about 22,000 square feet. 

DESKS AND SEATS. 

These buildings are furnished with 
the 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS,” 
each seat adapted to two pupils. 
Each room seats about sixty pupils, 
if in the primary grades; fifty-six if 
in the higher grades of the district 
schools. 

The two rooms on.either side of the 
hall are separated by movable parti- 
tions, so that they may be united for 
general exercises, such as singing, etc. 

Each school formerly was supplied 
with a piano, purchased, in part, by 
the money raised by the patrons of 
the school; the Board furnished one- 
half the cost of the piano when the 
school raised tbe other half. 

It is thought that 700 pupils are 
quite as many as it is desirable to 
bring together in one building. The 
isolation of pupils in rooms contain- 
ing fifty or sixty pupils each placed 
under the special charge of a teacher 
for instruction and discipline, secures 
in a maximum degree the personal in- 
fluence of the teacher upon each pu- 
pil. 

EXAMINATIONS AND SUPERVISION. 

In the higher grades the teachers 
hold written reviews at the close of 
the week on the work of that week. 

The principal inspects, daily, the 
work of his assistants, and examines 
all classes that are pronounced by the 
assistant teacher in charge to be 
ready for promotion to the work of 
the next quarter in the grade. 

The supervising principals inspect 
the subordinate schools under their 
charge once a week, note their condi- 
tion in respect to discipline, instruc- 
tion and general management, exam- 
ine classes reported by the principal 
for promotion to higher work, and 
make a weekly report to 

THE SUPERINTENDENT 
of the results of their visit. 

The two Assistant Superintendents 
use all their time during school hours 
in visiting the schools and inspecting 
the work; or conferring with the 
teachers regarding special matters 
pertaining to the condact of the 
schools. 

A semi-annual written examination 
is held by the 

SUPERINTENDENT 
of all the pupils advanced beyond the 
third year of the course of study. 

An Examining Committee, consist- 
ing of the Superintendent and his 
Assistants, and the principals of the 
Normal, High and Branch High 
Schools, conduct the examinations of 
candidates for positions as teachers 
in the schools, and report the results 
of the same to the 


TEACHERS’ COMMITTEE. 
They also act as an Adyisory Board 


whenever their opinion on any ques- 
tion relating to the schools is required 
by the Board or any of its commit- 





tees. 
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A CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


We present herewith the elevations and ground plan of a four 
room school building, which will serve a good purpose for a central 
or ward school in many of the growing towns and cities throughout 
the West and South. 

The central part projects so as to give room for a double flight 
of stairs, arranged symmetrically, and, at the same time, to serve as 
a vestibule, or lobby for hat and cloak room, as well on the first, as 
on the second floor. 

There are on each floor two adjoining rooms, separated by large 
SLIDING DOORS, 


which enables the two classes to unite in exercises common to both. 
The Combination Desks and Seats are used, and each room will seat 
sixty-four pupils, leaving a liberal amount of space between and 
around the outside rows of seats, to enable the pupils to use the 
blackboards on the wall. Its exterior is pleasant and attractive, and 
its construction, though simple, is very complete and substantial- 
Its first floor is reached by stone steps four feet above the gronnd line. 
Tbe height of stories in the clear is 15 feet. The masonry, from 
ground to height of first floor, is faced with rusticated range-work- 
The walls are of the best brick-work, and respectively two bricks and 
one and one-half brick thick in first and second stories. Roof is sla- 
ted, and a thorough system of heating and ventilation as well as 
drainage of the premises is provided for. 

Cost of building, including fences, Desks and Seats, and Hol- 
brook’s Liquid Slating surface for Blackboards on the walls, four feet 
wide, in all the rooms, about $10,000. 

The building was designed by F. W. Raeder, Esq., who was for 
some years the architegt of the Board of St. Louis Public Schools. 

DESKS AND SEATS. 
“The Combination Desk and Seat.” 
BET year. 
$3.50 for double desks. 





easy, healthful, upright position. 


of age. 


Desk and Seat. 


Sack seat to start the 
rows with. 


These Desks and 
Seats ” used in most of the 
schools in St. Louis (See page 183 
of Supt. Harris’ late report), and an- 
swer an admirable purpose. They 
have proved to be so substantial and 
durable that the School Board have 


“* Combination years of age. 


are 


12 years of age. 








to 11 years of age. 





AYER DEL.SC. ST. LOUIS 


again adopted them for use for this 
Prices range from $2.50 to 


Five sizes of the ‘* Combination 
Desk and Seat” are made, to suit pu- 
pils of all ages, so they can sit in an 


Size 1, double, High School, seat- 
ing two pupils from 15 to 20 years 


Size 2, double, Grammar School, 
seating two pupils from 12 to 16 


Size 3, double, First Intermediate 
School, seating two pupils from 10 to 


Size 4, double, Second Intermedi- 
ate School, seating two pupils frem 8 











GROUND PLAN. 


Size 5, double, Primary School, 
seating two pupils from 5 to 9 years 
of age. 

Back seats to start the rows with, 
corresponding in size to all the desks, 
are furnished. 

These desks are the plainest and 
cheapest in price, as well as the most 
durable and substantial, of any man- 
ufactured. Seats range in height 
from 10 to 16 inches. The stanch- 
ions or end pieces are iron, with wide 
continuous flanges. They are better 
proportioned and braced, neater and 
more graceful in design, than any 
other combination seat made. Teach- 
ers and school officers can easily cal- 
culate the sizes of desks needed by 
the average number of pupils be- 


tween 5 and 20 years of age. Floor 
space, 2 1-2 feet wide by 3 1-2 feet 
long. 


-e- 


MORE UNTRUE STATEMENTS. 





It is quite time that some of these. 
untrue statements which are con- 
stantly being made in regard to the 
education of the people, were not 
only challenged but corrected. 

Of late years High School and 
College education has begun to re- 
ceive notice from the dailv press, and 
while the agitation will donbtless 
be of value to the interests of higher 
education, yet many of the complaints 
are not very well grounded. In the 
Nation of July 13, “An Uninterested 
Philister’” gives voice to assertions 
which may well require proof. 

“High Schools,” he says, “annually 
graduate a majority of their pupils 
utterly incompetent to write or speak 
good English, and painfully ignorant. 
of English literature.” This may be 
true of the High Schools of Boston, 
but is eminently untrue of the High 
Schools of the West. 

Upon the mere assertion of an 
anonymous writer, especially of an 
“uninterested” writer, we altogether 
distrust. the accuracy of this state- 
ment, even as applied to Boston. 
“The instruction of the school and the 
college might well be given mainly to 
a preparation that shall fit men for 
the active, constructive and product- 
ive work of life. * * Whatisneed- 
ed is not a system of elective studies, 
but elective courses of instruction, es- 
pecially directed toward the active 
pursuits of business life or of manu- 
facturing.” Of the course the real 
question at issue is whether the pres- 
ent course of study in our colleges 
does or does not better fit young men 
for active life, than the proposed sub- 
stitute. If any one will take the 
trouble to look up the triennial cata- 
logues of our colleges, or to locate 
such college men as live in his city, 
he will find, if he dees not see, how a 
college course fits a man to buy and 
sell, that he must admit that a fair 
proportion of college men are engaged 
in business and manufaciure, and that 
their ratio of success is not inferior to 
that of their less educated brethren. 
If he examine the results attained by 
our agricultural and business colleges, 
he will find that the demand for the 
education which he suggests, is by no 
means so large as he imagines. “* 

Se ASR ae 


It is claimed, when speaking of the 
resources of St. Louis, that the landed 
property amounts, after the “shrink- 
age in values,” to $385.000,000. The 
report of the Assessor for 1878 makes 
the total valuation $141,179,080; the 
personalty for the same year is put 
down at $33,172,240. This would seem 
to place the assessment at a 50 ;er 
cent. valuation, in which case the 
rate of taxation would be 1.8 per cent. 
instead of 2.6 per cent.; as a conse- 
quence the school tax would be really 
only 2 mills on the dollar instead of 
4 mills, the ostensibleamount. Add- 
ing to this the ways known to the 
skillful for avoiding’or lessening the 
amountfof returns, we may hope that 
this suggestion will prove a crumb of 
comfort at least tothe wealthy. * 
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Recent Literature. 


THe GREAT SPEECHES AND ORATIONS OF 
DanreEL Wesster, with an Essay on 
Daniel Webster as a Master of English 
Style; by Edwin P. Whipple. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1879. 

The object of the present volume, we 
are told, is not to supersede the standard 
edition of Daniel Webster’s works, in six 
volumes, edited by Edward Everett, and 
originally issued in the year 1851, by 
Messrs. Little & Brown, but to call atten- 
tion anew to the genius and character of 
Webster as a lawyer, stateman, diplomat- 
ist, patriot and citizen, by republishing 
of his prominent orations and 
speeches of universally acknowledged ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. Whipple’s essav at the beginning 
says that what gave Webster his immense 
influence over the opinions of the 
people of New England was, | first, 
his power of ‘*putting things” 
that everybody could understand 
his statements; secondly, his power of so 
framing his arguments that all che steps, 
from one point to another, in a logical 
series, could be clearly apprehended by 
every intelligent farmer or mechanic who 
had a thoughtful interest in the affairs of 
the country; and, thirdly, his power of in- 
flaming the sentiment of patriotism in all 
honest and well-intentioned men by over- 
whelming appeals to that sentiment, so 
that after convincing their understandings. 
he clinched the matter by sweeping away 
their wills. 

There is much force in this statement, 
especially in the last clause of it. Web- 
ster certainly had the power to “inflame 
the sentiment of patriotism.” In fact, it 
strikes us of a younger generation that 
Webster’s great force lay chiefly in this 
direction. In studying his great speeches 
with a view to make clear to ourselves 
what it was that produced his effects, we 
come inevitably to the conclusion that 
Daniel Webster possessed an insight into 
the nature of the State as an organic body 
transcending the individual —a sort of 
greater self which is in some sense made 
by the aggregating of our particular indi- 


some 


80 


vidual selves into one Might, and 
which, in a higher = and truer 
sense antedates the compact made 
by individuals and is their presuppo- 
sition. For each and every one of us pre- 


supposes the State as the necessary condi- 
tion of his or her existence. Without the 
State we could not have been provided for, 
furnished with nurture—edueation, cul- 
ture, civilized neighbors, the heritage of 
property, the still more important herit- 
age of laws, political, moral and social— 
all these are presupposed by the life of the 
average citizen of our day, and each and 
all, they imply a State as the organization 
which growsthem. The State is therefore 
a sort of higher self to the individual, It 
is his rational being unfolded to its perfec- 
tion. In «less degree the Family may be 
said to be a greater self than the mere in- 


andin His law. Daniel Webster, Edmund 
Burke, Oliver Cromwell, William Pitt, 
saw primarily the great,substantial reality 
of the State as underlying the life of the 
inere individual and as making possible all 
of his happiness. Adam Smith and John 
©. Calhoun, saw the institution of Civil 
Society with its inter-dependencies of arts 
and industrial vocations —its trade and 
commerce—its intercommunication and 
means of collecting and diffusing the wis- 
dom of the race;—they spoke and wrote 
from this insight. : 

These higher selves, which man creates 
for himself by means of combination with 
his fellow-men, are the actnalization of the 
ideal of man’s nature as a rational being. 
In the individual as a mere animal they 
are invisible—only in institutions can these 
higher selves become actual and visible. 

The institutions of man are, therefore, a 
series of giant men who furnish the 
strength which enables man to live a civ- 
ilized life. Think of the effort necessary 
to furnish the humblest citizen with his 
food, clothing andshelter! His coffee and 
tea and spices are brought by the giant 
arms of commerce from round the world 
to him! His clothing is made on the 
looms of Manchester, Leeds, Marseilles, 
Belfast, Lawrence and Lynn! He shares 
in the products of the labor and enterprise 
of all his fellow-men. 

Again, the giant power of the State 
inakes the life and property of the hum- 
blest individual safe wherever he travels 
over this country; it even penetrates all 
other countries, and the citizen of the 
United States may appeal effectively to 
this government for interference if his 
life or property is threatened in the remot- 
est nation on the globe. 

Daniel Webster’s insight into the reality 


and substantiality of the State gives | 


tone to all that he writes. In these days 
of individuality when the London Times 
adopts for a motto: ‘lhe world is govern- 
ed too much,” and eaeh man is told by the 
modern “reformer” that the State is a 
“social contract,” ora sort of convenience 
and temporary contrivance which is to be 
done away with as man progresses to- 
ward perfection—there is no better tonic 
for the reader than the writings of Daniel 
Webster. Read the argument on the trial 
of Knapp for the murder of White (pp. 
189 to 227 of this volume) for insight into 
the way in which society transcends the 
individual as a discoverer of crime. 

‘True it is that Providence hath so or- 
dained, and doth so govern things, that 
those who break the great law of Heaven 
by shedding man’s blood, seldom succeed 
in avoiding discovery. A thousand eyes 
turn at once to explore every man, every 
thing, every circumstance, connected with 
the time and place; a thousand ears catch 
every whisper; a thousand excited minds 
intensely dwell on the scene, shedding all 
their light, and ready to kindle the slight- 
est circumstance into a blaze of discovery. 


Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its | not dissected or analyzed’’—whatever that 
The murderer thinks the | may mean. But unfortunately such peo- 


own secret. 





dividual; the community or civil society 
is also a self greater than the family, but 
not so great as the State. The Church is 
a self which transcends even the State in 
its universality. ‘Thus man is a serial be- 
ing having many selves besides his mere 
animal self and the more general selves 
protect the individual self and give it its 
ideal perfection. 

Great men are those who possess an in- 
sight into these higher selves—one or 
more of them. St. Augustine and John 
Bunyan were filled with the vision of the 
greatest self of man, the Self of Religious 
Holiness—they “saw all things in God” 


tal secret struggles to burst forth. 


confession.” 














completion of Bunker Hill Monument (pp. 
123-152), the discourse on Adams and 
Jefferson (156-179), and on the character 
of Washington. 

For insight into the mode in which the 
State protects and defends private rights 
and reinforces the individual by its giant 
strength, read the Dartmouth College 
Case (p.1). For the relation of the gen- 
eral government to the State government 
(and this is Webster’s great service to 
American politics) read his argument 
against the monopoly of steam navigation 
created by State of New York, Ogden vs, 
Gibbons (pp. 111-123), Sanders vs, Ogden 
(179-189), a uniform system of Bankrupt- 
cy (471-476), the Rhode Island Govern- 
ment—or the right of a State to revolu- 
tionize its domestic government—(pp. 535- 
551). 

For the supremacy of the nation over 
States’ Rights read the replies to Hayne & 
Calhoun (227-307 and 453-471), and the 
later speeches in 1848-1851 on the Mexican 
war and the slavery question. 

The Tariff, the paper currency, the cred- 
it system the national bank, the ‘Monroe 
doctrine,” &¢., &c., are all discussed in 
this volume in the lucid and convincing 
manner of Webster. 

The editors and publishers of this vol- 
ume have done a great service to the 
cause of politics and patriotism in this 
country by this volume. It will do much 
to render visible to the citizen the great 
giant that sits behind him in the form of 
his national astieees 


Vu. T. Harris. 


SYSTEM OF SHAKESPEARE’S Dramas. By 
Denton J. Snider. In two volumes. 
St. Louis: G. [. Jones & Co. 1877. 

The consensus of competent minds in 
|Great Britain aud Germany has long 
since decided that Shakespeare is the 
greatest writer in all literature. Other 
| men are placed in the first rank—Homer, 
|Sophocles, Dante, Calderon, Chaucer, 
| Moliere and Goethe—but far before these 
| stands Shakespeare in the greatness of his 
| genius as revealed in his literary works. 

| ‘This verdict of literary critics is easy to 

| commit to memory and to repeat conti- 

| 











| dently on occasion. Even school-children 
can do this, and it is believed that parrots 
might be trained to repeat the w rds which 
|express this fact of the transcendence of 
|Shakespeare. But if we are to have a 
| criticism of literature and critical verdicts 
| rendered, it is rational that the grounds of 
| those verdicts shall be stated and under- 
|stood. It is clear that parrots cannot be 
| intelligent critics — however much they 
|repeat literary dicta—and it is at least 
|probable chat children (even of larger 
| growth) will not understand the higher 
| and highest decisions of literary courts. 








| It is, of course, possible to take lofty 
|grounds on this question of criticism. 
| There are many who refuse to read critical 
| discussions of works of art, holding that 
|such works “are simply to be enjoyed and 


whole world sees his secret in his face, | ple adopt and use the verdicts of criticism 
reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its | with great freedom. They pride them- 
workings in the very silence of his | selyes on knowing the comparative merits 
thoughts. When suspicions from with-| of the several dramutists, painters, sculp- 
out begin to embarrass him, and the net ‘tors, and musicians; and, strange as it may 
of circumstances to entangle him, the fa-| seem they prefer not the judgment of such 
It | critics as have least reflection, and who ap- 
must be confessed; there is no refuge | proach nearest to the merely sensuous en- 
from confession but suicide, and suicide ts | joyment of art, but quite the contrary. 
|They adopt the opinions of the most 

For insight into the manner and mode | thoughtful critics, following the lead of 
in which patriotism inspires the citizen | Coleridge, 
who feels the superior claims of the State | Schlegel, Winckelmann and Wagner, rath- 
upon his property and even upon his life, | er than that of the gushing sentimental- 
read the addresses at the inception and | ists who go into ecstasies over the imme- 


Carlyle, Goethe, 


Lessing, 


diate effects of a work of art on t eir 
sensibilities. In this they do well, but 
they would do better were they to devote 
themselves somewhat more to the under- 
standing of the grounds of the faith that 
is in them. 

We are told that for the enjoyment of 
all works of a high character of art, 
something more than the perception by 
the senses is required—even the brutes hav- 
ing so much percéption of «rt. The 
works of Michael Angelo and Beethoven 
please not only the senses, but the imagin- 
ation, the intellect,and even the will-pow- 
er; nay, more, they please the senses only 
because these higher faculties are excited 
into activity at the same time. If so, it is 
clear that those who reject the intellectual 
investigation of works of art, fail to en- 
joy such great works asa whole, and what 
they perceive is not so much the real great- 
ness of the works as their minor details. 
Moreover, their inconsistency in rejecting 
the grounds and reasons of criticism while 
they adopt its ve.dicts is too manifest. 
How do they know that Hamlet is a great- 
er play than Pinafore? ‘The ipse dizit of 
the critics is all that they have to rely on. 
It is clear that their safety lies in silence. 
If one attempts to speak of Shakespeare 
he treads on the ground of the critic, and 
lays himself liable to be called to account 
for his opinion. Even in condemning all 
criticism he presupposes its standpoint 
and, indeed, assumes it himself. 

Since, therefore, all study of literature 
with any view whatever— whether of 
amusement or culture—implies the im- 
portance of critical guidance, the indica- 
tion of what to read or what to see, and 
the consequent setting up of some stand- 
ard of excellence, there is no hope for our 
would-be deprecator of criticism; he has 
no ground to stand upon—no more ground 
than he who condemns philosophy for 
philosophical reasons, and argues philo- 
sophically against the possibility of phil- 
osophy. 

Since a critical basis is necessary, the 
question concerns only the mode and 
manner of criticism. Our verdict must 
be entirely in favor of Mr. Snider’s. In- 
deed we regard Mr. Snider's book 
as by far the ablest work on Shakes- 
peare that has appeared up to date 
in any language. Nay, we go further and 
say without reservation that Mr. Snider’s 
book is the greatest work of scientific 
literary criticism that has ever been 
written in any language. As such it 
raarks an epoch in the history of litera- 
ture. The young and aspiring may here 
find a book over. which they may spend 
their evenings and their mornings with the 
certainty that they will learn from 1t, (1) 
a scientific method of criticism; (2) a pro- 
found system of ethical philosophy; (3) a 
science of esthetics; (4) an insight into 
the literary method and intellectual and 
moral point of view of the greatest liter- 
ary genius that has yet appeared in human 
form; (5) and he will gain a view of the 
reasons why criticism has pronounced 
Shakespeare to be the greatest of literary 
ten. If these things are not valid objects 
for the striving of young men and young 
women, then we know not any objects in 
literary culture that are. This judgment 
of the value of Mr. Snider’s work is given 
here deliberately, and with the certainty 
that no one will attempt to refute it af- 
ter he has read the bonk carefully and 
understandingly. 

The nervous fear on the part of many 
good men that Mr.Snider has contructed a 
system apriori, and is endeavoring to foist 
it on Shakespeare is utterly without justi- 
fieation. The essays that form this book 
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were slowly and cautiously worked out 
during a period of eight years, in which 
Mr. Snider taught his favorite author to a 
series of large classes of bright young 
men and women averaging eighteen years 
ofage. The plays were painstakingly an- 
alyzed and the “movements” and 
“threads” were abstracted from the plays 
as actually found, and not ‘deduced from 
inner consciousness” (as one would like to 
say for the sake of its brilliant effect). No 
one can follow out these laborious and ex- 
haustive analyses and compare them step 
by step with the original plays without 
feeling their substantial correctness and 
seeing the great light which they throw 
upon the construction of the plays. It is 
not contended that Shakespeare made a 
philosophical analysis of a play before he 
wrote it—or after he wrote it. Mr. Snider’s 
sesthetics would repudiate with scorn the 
theory that an artist could work in that 
way. It is sufficient for him that the art- 
ist makes a work of genius—unconscious- 
ly. The bird does not say: “Go to—let 
me sing a song.”” Nor does the acorn con- 
sciously build itself into a great tree, or 
the bee take deliberate thought when he 
makes a honey comb. 

As Carlyle renders the song* of Goethe: 


“J sing but as the linnet sings, 
That on the green bough dwelleth; 
A rich reward his music brings 
As from his throat itspringeth. 


Or as Emerson sings: 


‘“Phese temples grow as grows the grass— 
Art might obey but not surpass; 
The passive master lent his hand 
'To the vast Soul that o’er him planned; 
And the same Power that reared the 
shrine, 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.” 


And yet although the plan of Cologne 
Cathedral or of York Minster was not 
made analytically, nor the cell of the bee 
made with rule and dividers, yet analysis 
may find laws therein obeyed, although 
unconsciously; vegetation is unconscious, 
but it grows in accord with law. 

Science finds its delight in discovering 
the rhythm of nature—the rational pulse- 
throb. ‘his rational element is to be 
found in art; and it may be found the more 
surely, the more unconscious and inspired 
the artist in its creation. 

Space does not permit us to go into an 
account of Mr. Snider’s work here, we 
have merely undertaken tu justify his 
stand-point. An outline of his system of 
classification isas follows: Part I. treats of 
the LEGENDARY Drama: (A) Tragedy, first 
group—the “real” tragedies (touching so- 
ciety and the family, which he calls the 
“real” world)—Timon (property), Romeo 
and Juliet (lovers), Othello (husband and 
wife), Lear (parents and children); second 
group—tragedies of the ideal: Macbeth 
(imagination), Hamlet (intelligence). (B) 
Comedy or Mediated Drama (**mediated” 
because the collision is solved by media- 
tion, while tragedy ends with death only); 
(Comedy includes the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 
7th groups); third group—tragic comedies, 
Merchant of Venice (mediated by the 
friend’s wife), All’s Well that Ends Well 
(by the wif-); Much Ado About Nothing 
(varied mediation); fourth group—pure 
comedies: Comedy of Errors,Taming of the 
Shrew. Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Liove’s Labor Lost, (all mediated 
by destroying the delusion); fifth group, 
Religious — Monastic Jife— Measure for 
Measure; Sixth group—idyllic life—Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (mediated by Out- 
law life), As You Like It (by Shepherd 
life), Winter’s Tale (by Shepherd life), 


Cymbeline (by hunter life); seventh group 
—pure ideal world: Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (mediated by the fairy world), 
‘Tempest (by a spirit world). 

Part Ll. of the work treats of the H1s- 
ToRICcAL Drama. (A) Transition to His- 
torical Drama, Troilus and Cressida; (B) 
Roman Series—Tragic: (1) Prologue: Cori- 
clanus, (2) From Republic to Empire— 
mediated: Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, (3) Epilogue: Titus Andronicus. 
(C) English Series—mediated. (1) Pro- 
logue: King John; (2) Lancastrian Tetral- 
ogy—mediated, Richard Ll, Henry [V and 
Henry V; (3) Yorkian ‘Tetralogy—tragic: 
Henry VI, Richard Lif; Epilogue, Henry 
VIL. : 

The technical terms chosen by Mr. Sni- 
der are not always free from objection. 
“Thread”’ is generally used to denote one 
of the two opposing interests whose col- 
lision is the content of the Drama. 
‘“*Movement”’ indicates the career of action 
undertaken by either of the opposing par- 
ties. 

*“Tch singe wie der Vogel singt, 
Der in den Zweigen wohnet, 
Das Lied, das aus der Kehle dringt, 
Ist Lohn, der reichlich lohnet.” 
Wo. T. Harris. 





Literary Items. 





ScrIBNER’s Montuty for November, 
(edition 100,000) is an agricultural number 
—containing half a dozen papers of the 
highest interest to farmers and others in- 
terested in rural life, besides a portrait and 
copy of bas-relief of Bayard ‘Taylor, and 
the beginning of a new serial story by 
George W. Cable. 

Sr. NicHoLas, permanently enlarged, 
printed on heavier paper, with wider mar- 
gins, and having many special attractions, 
will be issued on the 25th. New volumes 


numbers. 
York. 


Address Seribner & Co., New 





“The Voyage of a Paper Canoe,” has 
ready for immediate issue from the press 
of Lee & Shepard a companion volume 
entitled ** Four Months in a Sneak Box,” 


boats used on our New Jersey coasts and 
in which he made a most interesting trip 
of 2600 miles down the Ohio and Mississ- 
ippi rivers and along the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The work contains many new 
and important observations upon this un- 
familiar part of our land. 





“Castle Foam,” by H. W. French, will 
also be brought out at once by the same 
house. It isastrong and dramatic novel 
tounded in Russia during the _ brilliant 
reign of the Emperor Alexander. The 
author’s familiarity with the people and 
customs has enabled him to weave into 
an interesting story the pride, passion, 
treachery, magnificence, and the underly- 
ing truth of life among the nobility, 

Messrs. Lee § Shepard have ready for 
publication another of Mr. George M. 
Towles’ Juvenile Books of Adventure, 
founded entirely on fact, in the ‘** Heroes 
ot History” series. This voiume is the 
interesting life of the famous voyager 
Magellan, who was born late in the 15th 
century, and after various adventures start- 
ed from Spain with five ships, that made 
the first voyage round the world. 

THE same house.also have ready for 
immediate publication an entertaining 
juvenile by Mrs. T. W. Higginson, entitled 





‘* Room for One More,” illustrated by Mrs, 


of both magazines are begun with these 


the name of the fishing and duck shooting 


Lucy Gibbons Morse. The story vividly 
portrays the struggles and final magnifi- 
cent victories of a high spirited and unruly 
orphan boy. 


The Rev. Daniel Wise, D.D., author of a 
number of popular juveniles, formerly 
Secretary of the Methodist Sunday School 
Union has written another story for youth 
entitled ‘Roderick Ashcourt” showing 
how a brother and sister, thrown by mis- 
fortune from wealth and a happy home, 
met the emergency with great bravery 
and fought it through until they had litted 
themselves to enviable positions. 


GarL Haminron has in preparation a 
volume on our ‘** Common School System.” 
It will be published by Estes & Lauriat. 
The trouble with Gail is that she is in- 
debted to her imagination for most of her 
facts. 


Tur latest publications of Messrs. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. are *“ Primitive Manners 
and Customs,” by James A. Farrer, *’ His- 
tory of American Politics,” by A. John- 
ston, A. M.,and ‘History of the English 
Language,” by Prof. Lownsberry. All 
these are important works and wiil attract 
attention. 





JULES VERNE has in preparation a series 
of works which will have more of fact 
and less of fancy than his usual produc- 
tions. The series is to be entitled ‘* Cele- 
brated Travels and ‘Travelers,’ and the 
first volume will be devoted to the * Ex- 
ploration of the World.” 


Hoveuton, Oscoop & Co. are réprint- 
ing from the stereotype plates of the 
** Little Classic”? new editions of Emer- 
son’s and Hawthorn’s works. The first 
will contain five the iatter twelve volumes. 


G. P. PutNam’s Sons will soon issue a 
new volume by Elaine and Dora Goodall‘ 
the precocious children whose ‘‘ Apple 
Blossoms ”’ caused so much wonder last 
Christmas. 


Mr. NaTHANIEL H. BisHop, author of PR z 


A VALUABLE hand book has been issued 
by Henry Holt & Co., entitled ‘« History 
ot American Politics.” It is a conci-e, 
clear and impartial statement of political 
action in this country since the formation 
of the government. The book is of inter- 
est and value at all times, put especially 
now when there is an actiye contest going 
on for political supremacy. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have in prepara- 
tion a series of biographical works to be 
called the ‘‘ New Plutarch.” Someof the 
subjects are the following: Lincoln, Co 
ligny, Joan of Arc, Alexander the Great, 
Victor Emanuel, Richelieu and Charle- 
magne. 





Canon Farrar has just published a 
“Life of St. Paul,” which will rank among 
the most brilliantof his books. The work 
is in two volumes and is republished in 
this country by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


OnE of the first signs that we are near- 
ing the close of the year is the coming of 
books with 1880 on their title page. ‘The 
first that has attracted our attention thus 
far is a new volume in the lively Bodley 
series of books for the young folks. It is 
entitled **The Bodleys Afoot,’’ and is full 
of racy reading and brilliant illustration. 


W. A. Ratti Grouman, the author of 
an interesting volume of the ‘* Leisure 
Hour Series,” entitled ‘“* Gaddings with a 
Primitive People,” contributes a bright 
sketch of ‘‘ Chamois Shooting with the 
Emperor of Austria,” to the current num- 
ber of Lippincott’s Magazine, 





BenJ. F. TayLor’s books have become 
to many readers a never-ceasing source of 
fun and pleasure, and his latest book 
‘** Between the Gates,” is no exception to 
the rule. It isa description of California 
travel and has been well said to be as 
lively as a novel and as accurate as a guide 
book. It is certainly an exceedingly read- 
able book, combining many features which 
make the writings of Bret Harte and 
Mark 'T'wain so popular. 

‘Locusts and Wild Honey,” the title 
of John Burroughs’ latest book on natu- 
ral scenery and life is a wonderfully sug- 
gestive one, and if read before a journey 
into the country is taken will make one 
quick of mind and eye. The beauty of 
out-door life in its varied forms is seen 
fully by but few who tread the banks of 
streams or wander through the forests. 


2 


Our teachers are learning the pow- 
er of the “printed page,” and they 
are doing a good work to keep up an 
educational column in the local pa- 
pers. 

Speak through the “printed page ” 








IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. In his power to contract for the dis- 
trict, the sub-director is limited by the in- 
structions of the board. The board have 
power to arrange that a teacher for a 
large and advanced school shall be paid 
‘more than other teachers. That is, the 
board should recognize the needs of a vil- 
lage or of a populous sub-di-trict, and 
should fix the wages to be paid in accord- 
ance therewith. A disregard of this fact 
has occasioned many difficulties, and often 
worked injustice to communities which 
might otherwise have had _ successtul 
schools. 

2. Chapter 57, Jaws of 1874, requires the 
county superintendent to arrange for a 
normal institute, and assume its general 
management. He is entitled to his per 
diem for any service in connection with 
the institute, as for other officia] duties, 
but receives no part of the institute fund 
for any of his services. 

3. The provision of chapter 133, laws of 
17th General Assembly, that each division 
of the independent rnral district shall con- 
tain not less than four government sec- 
tions of land, is fulfilled, although one or 
more of the sections, as formed by the U. 
S. survey, are fractional. 

4. The electors may not vote, nor the 
board appropriate, money for the pur- 
chase of text-books for the use of the dis- 
trict. The board are not prohibited from 
buying text-books and selling them to 
scholars at cost, if the board choose to do 
so upon their own responsibility. 

5. Since a change of the boundaries-be- 
tween sub-districts does not take effect 
until the sub-district meeting in March, 
the board may not move the school house 
to accommodate the proposed new district 
until after that time. 

Des Mornes, Oct.. 1879. 

: li aera ee 

You command an audience of two 
or three thousand every week, when 
you use the “printed page” of the 
local newspaper. 








Come and see us when you visit 





the city. 
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» is preferred by many to slate. 
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SCHOOL MANACEMENT. 





The following, by Prof. J. Batpwin, President of the Normal School 
at Kirksville, Mo., on the necessity and use of 


SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


from the long and varied experience of the author, and his eminent success 
as an educator, is entitled to great weight. 

Another point to which we desire to call the attention of teachers, and 
school officers more especially—and the facts should also be laid before the 
people, too—is this: A large portion of the property which is taxed to 
defray the expenses of our schools belongs to non-residents who are very 
largely benefited by good schools—hence, the amount for each individual 
tax-payer who resides in the district, is, when scattered over the whole tax- 
able property, very small compared with the benefits the children derive 
from these aids of 

SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

President Baldwin says: 

Schocl apparatus embraces all instrumentalities used for the purpose 
of illustration. Tools are not more important to the mechanic than school 
apparatus is to the teacher. The good teacher is skillful in the use of ap- 
paratus, und when provided, it more than doubles his efficiency. 

The district school set alone, is here considered. Schools of a higher 
grade are usually well supplied with apparatus. Only in district schools, 
where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable destitution of it. 


THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST OF APPARATUS. 


In all branches it is in constant requisition. The teacher who ignores 
the blackboard deserves to be ignored by the school board. Jt is an open 
confession of inefficiency. 

1. EXTENT. 


The blackboard should extend around the room, and should be from 
three to four feet wide. ‘The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the ceil- 
ing, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impossible 
to have too much blackboard surface in any school room. 


2. MATERIALS FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 
Placed on a smooth plaster Paris wall, or a 
board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated paper, attached to the wall, an- 
swers admirably, and is not costly. The superiority and cheapness of Hol- 


Slate is the best, but is rather expensive. 


) brook’s Liquid Slating has caused the disuse of all other materials. 


3. COLOR. 


Green is most grateful to the eye, and answers for all purposes as well 
as black. After years of observation and experiment, I am constrained to 
recommend the use of green. Give the board ¢wo coats of black, then two 
of green, and it will not need repairing for years. 


4. ERASERS. 


During recitation, each member of the class should have an eraser» A 
small outlay will secure a sufficient number of the best erasers. 


5. CRAYON TROUGH. 


The wainscoting should extend up to the board. At the bottom of the 
board should be securely fastened a trough, three inches wide and one inch 
deep. In this is kept the erasers, also a supply of crayon. This is the 
best possible arrangement. Pupils need to be trained not to touch the 


crayons and erasers except in class, or by direction of the teacher. 


6. USE OF BLACKBOARD. 


The least competent and most obscure teachers use the board in math- 
ematics. ‘The skillful teacher uses it in ad/ recitations. In language and 
grammar the exercises are written on the board. In geography maps are 
drawn and lessons outlined. In reading, words are spelled and defined ; 
inflection, emphasis, pitch, force, and quality of voice are marked. But it 
is needless to enumerate. The qualified teacher will no more attempt to 
teach without ample blackboard surface than the farmer will attempt to cul- 
tivate his farm without a plow. 


CHARTS FOR READING. 


Illustrated reading charts, slates and blackboards are all that are need- 
ed. Tointerpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be 
marshaled into service. 

MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 


? 

Form and number must be taught to children. Every step must be 
first taken objectively. Interest, clear ideas, and culture of the perceptive 
faculties result from this method. 

Cube Root Blocks and Geometrical Forms can be secured for a trifling 
vutlay, and these forms are of great value in education. 





b 
THE NUMERAL FRAME 


is valuable, and should have a place in 
every district school, as an aid to count- 
ing, addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
and division. 





GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS. 


The earth is the real basis of instruc- 
tion in this branch. Each lesson is based 
on the child’s observation and experience. 
Correct teaching leads the child to ob- 
serve and discover for himself. Geograph- 
ical Apparatus greatly aids. 

GLOBES, 
A globe, eight to twelve inches in diameter, in a hinged case with lock 
ee | eee 





NUMERAL FRAME. 





GLOBE. HEMISPHERE GLOBE. 


and key to preserve it, and a five-inch hemisphere globe and a good mag- 


APPARATUS CASE. 


net are needed. 
illustrated. 

2. Maps. A set of outline maps, and local maps of the township, the 
county, and the State, are indispensable. ‘These maps, as well as the 
globes, will be advantageously used in almost every recitation. Only quack 
teachers are guilty of the crime of leaving these valuable aids unused, or 
of suffering them to be destroyed. Shame on such stupidity and neglect. 

THE COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 

It is astonishing, when we find that the common school set of apparatus 
costs only from $40 to $60, that any school should be unsupplied. It is mortify- 
ing to know that less thin one-third of the schools of the United States 
are supplied with these essentia! and necessary “tools to work with.” Men 
squander miilions on their appetites, and leave their children destitute of 
the necessities of intellectual life. Judicious expenditure is true economy. 

Money invested in 


With these nearly all geographical topics may be fully 


SCHOOL APPARATUS 
pays the highest possible dividends both to pupils and parents. 


New scheme of home study. TheC. L. 
S. ©. (Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle). Four years course. Forty 
minutes’ reading a ig. Annual fee, 50 
cents. The scheme approved by emi- 
nent educators. The year begins in Oc- 
a tober. Persons may join up to October 


31. For circulars address; 
12-10 12 DR. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL. 


Mebaneville, N. C., 


An English, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific and Commercial Academy, 
with a Military Organization. 
PRE-EMINENT 
Among Southern Boarding Schools for Boys, in Age, Numbers, Area of 
Patronage, and we believe we may safely say in the character and results 

of its Discietine, and in the Moral Status of its pupils. 

The catalogues for 1879 will contain more than 160 names, from an area 
extending from New York and Wisconsin on the north, to Florida and 
Texas on the south, and reaching to Brazil and Siam. 

For particulars address, Mas. R. Bineuam, Supt, 
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Excelsior School Desk 


FOR 





$1.50 EACH. }xyy $1.50 EACH. 
SINGLE DESKS. 2: ‘ bs SINGLE DESK. 


NOW is YOUR CHANCE to BUY 


Perfect School Desks in Perfect Order 
For $1.50. 


FIRST COME FIRST SERVED WITH THESE - 


VERY RARE BARCAINS. 


WE SHALL SELL FOR ABOVE PRICES IN FACE OF THE FACT THAT IRON HAS ADVANCED IN PRICE OVER FORTY PER 


CENT IN THE LAST SIXTY DAYS, AND LUMBER HAS ADVANCED NEARLY AS MUCH. 
The managers of the Foundry where our castings are made say: ‘Your order for three thousand sets of eastings received. Owing to the large 

ADVANCE in Pig Iron, over rorty per cent, the cost of these castings will have to be materially advanced.” 
The manager of the Factory where the wood-work for our desks is made, says: ‘*Your order for three thousand desks received. Lumber has ad- 


vanced in price so much that you must advance the price of att school desks at once.” 


DO YOU ASK HOW, IN VIEW OF THESE STATEMENTS, WE CAN SELL 


Perfect Excelsior School Desks for $1.50? 


, We bought all the stock on hand in St. Louis of Mr, M. F. Thompson, the Receiver of the 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Company 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, WHICH FAILED ABOUT A YEAR AGO, AT SUCH RATES THAT WE CAN GIVE OUR FRIENDS AND § 


CUSTOMERS THE BENEFIT OF THESE 


K=LOW PRICHS24 


AS LONG AS THE STOCK LASTS. WE ARE GOING TO SELL THE FEW HUNDRED 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESKS 


ON HAND FOR $1 50 Each. THEY ARE IN PERFECT ORDER. DO YOU WANT ANY SCHOOL DESKS? 
YOU CAN HAVE THEM, IN GOOD ORDER, SINGLE DESKS, FOR $1 50 EACH. 


ADDRESS, WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, WITHOUT DELAY, AND WRITE DIRECT TO 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 CHESTNUT STREET; ST. LOUIS, MO. 


{ 





